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The Atlanta Meeting. II. 


Educational Needs of the South.* 


By Pres. CHARLES W. DABNEY, of the University of 
Tennessee. 


Social evolution like everything else in the universe is 
continuous. The Southern civilization of the future will 
be the outgrowth of that of to-day, as the civilization of 
to-day is the product of that of yesterday. The present 
educational needs of the Southern people arise from 
existing conditions which to a large extent grew out of 
the peculiar conditions of the past. The schools for 
which we strive must then be built by Southern men and 
women on the foundations already laid and in accord- 
ance with the established principles of Southern civili- 
zation. 

We speak of the Civil war as a revolution, and it was 
a complete revolution of our whole life, political, social, 
and economic. But to the scientific student of history 
this great cataclysm was only a phase of the regular 
evolutionary process, a necessary step in the development 
of our institutions. It has served much the same pur- 
pose in our social evolution that the French revolution 
served in the development of the European peoples. 

In the old South there was a caste system of four 
general classes: the aristocracy of wealthy planters 
and slave owners; the small farmers, living chiefly in the 
hills; the poor whites of the low country, and the African 
slave. The number of the planter class is greatly exag- 
gerated in the popular mind. The great body of the 
people belonged to the class of the small farmer, a sturdy 
yeomanry, who by energy and thrift sometimes broke 
into the upper class. The planter class, however, largely 
domineered the country and to a great degree repressed 
the small farmer and poor white man. Without the 
right to do it the planter filled the roll of the feudal 
lord in his relation to his poorer neighbors. 

The war not only freed the black man, it freed the 
other classes as well. It liberated the poor white 
man from the bonds of this semi-feudal system 
and established him for the first time in full citi- 
zenship. It liberated the minds and spirits of the aristo- 
cratic classes, and by throwing them upon their own 
resources made them a stronger and better people. In 
liberating all four classes of Southern people the war 
cleared the way for the true democracy which will come 
only when all the people are trained to the responsibilities 
of the new day. The old civilization, whose ruling class 
was an aristocracy of land and slave, has thus given 
place to a political and industrial democracy with no 
ruling class whatever. Herein lies our danger, and out 
of this fact grows the special necessity for a system of 
popular education which shall teach all our citizens to 
think clearly and act fearlessly, each for himself. 

The war led us to form a new conception of the rights 
and powers of the individual, be he lord of the land, 
small farmer, poor white man or negro. True it is that 
the Southern conception of the rights of the individual 
is still far from the ideal, but it is growing and will con- 
tinue to grow with the educational and economic im- 
provement of the depressed classes. 


~ *From a paper read before the Department of Superin- 
orcs” 4 EA. at Atlanta, Ga. 


Now this growing conception of the rights and powers 
of the individual is accompanied by a growing conscious- 
ness of his need of preparation for all his functions, 
especially for the performance of his duties as a citizen. 
Witness these great conventions of colored people like the 
one held recently at Tuskegee. Witness also the political 
uprising of the poor white man a few years ago under the 
Farmers Alliance and the Populist party. Witness also 
this great movement for better schools which is now stir- 
ring the whole South. The poor white man has awakened 
and is pressing the rights of his child to full, free develop- 


ment, and to him we now look as our chief supporter in this 


fight for schools. 

The actual development of such a system of free public 
schools has been long retarded by the conservatism of 
the aristocratic class which refused to recognize the new 
individual and held as long as possible to the old institu- 
tions and ideals. It has been delayed further by the 
poverty of the Southern people, by the sparseness and 
consequent isolation of the population, and by the ab- 
sence of roads and other adequate means of communi- 
cation; but this new conception of manhood has now 
caught the mind of the plain man and will soon give 
rise to a great new system of education, supported by 
all the people for all the people. 

History teaches us that systems of education are even 
more dependent upon economic, than upon political and 
social conditions. Political and social instructions are, 
in fact, largely the outgrowth of economic environment. 
It will help us therefore to get a better view of the situ- 
ation in the South if we next recall a few facts of its 
economic history. 

The industrial organization of the Old South was 
almost entirely rural. A system of slave labor com- 
pelled the South to remain almost exclusively an agri- 
cultural section. It drove out all other labor and so 
banished all manufacturers, except those of the planta- 
tions. Most of the simple arts and industries were 
represented upon the old-time plantation. The spinning 
and weaving houses, the wagon and blacksmith shop, the 
carpenter and cooper shops were the factories of those 
days. They were also the industrial schools of the 
South. 

As the white family was the only social unit, so the 
plantation, with its slaves grouped around asingle white 
family, was the only industrial unit. Commercial cen- 
ters there were, but there were almost no manufacturing 
towns. The old plantation was similar to the old Eng- 
lish Manor, a community in which the labor of the 
members supplied all their wants except the finer grocer- 
ies, the broadcloth, the silks, and satins. My grand- 
father, an old Virginia planter, boasted that he ordin- 
arily bought nothing except cotton, bar iron, and wool 
hats. 

In a society built on these foundations, education, and 
all forms of culture developed along strictly aristocratic 
lines. Tho numerically in the minority, the wealthy 
planter, with his intensely individualistic ideas, domi- 
nated everything. He employed private tutors for his 
children and sent the older girls and boys to the North 
for their higher education. In some cases several 
families might combine to support a school, but it was a 
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private enterprise still, and the upper classes looked 

down on the common school as a thing beneath them. 

Some of the states had a few schools for the poor, com- 
monly called “Poor Schools” or “Hedge Schools,” 
which did little good even for the classes they were de- 
signed to benefit. 

There were few teachers of Southern birth in the 
country. It was a profession not highly thought of, 
and the tutors of the children were ordered from the 
North along with fine groceries and silks. I remember 
having read a letter from an old South Carolina planter 
to his factor in Providence, enclosing along bill of goods 
whose last item was: “‘ One school marm, not too young 
or good looking, who can teach French and drawing.” 
The South was greatly indebted to the young “Yankee 
School Marm,” and her brother frequently a grad- 
uate of Yale, Amherst, or Williams, and their office 
was duly recognized and they rarely failed to attain to a 
high social position and to become devoted Southerners. 
It was a broadening influence for both North and South, 
this service of the Northern school teacher in the South, 
and I doubt not, if the author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin had 
taught school for a period on a Georgia plantation in- 
stead of in a Connecticut village, she would have greatly 
modified many of the statements in her famous book. 

In such a society as this, with a population essentially 
rural, scattered over a sparsely settled country, intensely 
individualistic without towns or any larger social units, 
it has taken a long time to develop the social spirit and 
the habit of co-operation, so necessary for the support 
of good public schools. When, to these conditions, 
there were added the burden of establishing and main- 
taining a duplicate system of schools for the two races, 
side by side in the same villages or neighborhood, the 
difficulties in the way of the public schools became 
greater than any people of equal power had ever faced 
before. The struggle of the Southern people with this 
problem will, when known, command the highest admira- 
tion of every student of history. 

Let us next seek to learn something of the educa- 
tional conditions of the Southern populations. In 1900 
the eleven South Atlantic and Gulf States, including 
Tennessee and Arkansas, of the 8,500,000 whites, ten 
years of age and over 1,000,000 were illiterate. One- 
third of the illiterates of this country are found in the 
South which has only one-fifth of the population. 
Of the 5,000,000 blacks in the same states, ten years 
of age and over, 2,500,000 were illiterates. In the same 
states, again, of 4,500,000 white men, 21 years of age 
and over, 1,200,000 were illiterate. More than one- 
half of all the illiterate white males of voting age in 
the United States live in the South. Of the 2,500,- 
000 negro males of 21 years of age and over, 
1,200,000 were illiterate. In other words, 6,900,000 
grown men, white and black, there were 2,400,000 who 
could not read a ballot. Disfranchisement can only be 

a temporary and partial remedy for this awful condition. 
We can never build a true democracy from this kind of 
material. 

How about the children and their schools? In these 
Southern states there were last year about 4,000,000 
and 2,500,000 black children of school age. Sixty-two 
per cent. only were enrolled in the schools. Only 45 . 
per cent. of the school population were actually in school 
some 80 or 90 days. As a matter of fact one white 
child in every five is left practically illiterate, and one- 
half the negro children never really learn to read. The 
reports of the superintendents show that the children 
who go to school at all stop with the third grade, which 
means that they barely learn to read and figure a little. 
No wonder that 24 per cent. of the grown people in 
these states, whites and blacks together, cannot -read 

and write. Three terms of schooling, at the best, is 
what we are giving our children as preparation for citi- 
zenship. 

How then but by universal education shall we qualify 
the members of the democracy for the discharge of their 
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duties? No selection of persons to be educated is pos- 
sible. When you select any class to be educated, you 
sow discontent over the land and the ignorant portion of 
the population simply adds to the state’s burden, rather 
than to its wealth and power. Besides when we select 
a'portion of the people to be educated we are sure to 
neglect the very ones that most need training. Ina 
democracy, the free public schools is the only system of 
education that is efficient. There is no way to reach all 
those who need to be educated except by training all the 
children at the public expense. 

Universal education by the state is the only solution 
of the Southern problem. This was the doctrine of 
Jefferson, the prophet of our American democracy, and 
this principle is now embodied in the constitutions and 
laws of every state in the Union. It is our duty to 
carry out this doctrine in practice. Schools must be 
provided for all the children, both whites and blacks, 
and when we have the schools we must have compulsory 
laws to put the children in them. 

Eighty per cent. of the Southern people live in the 
country! The great question for us then is how to pro- 
vide elementary rural schools within the reach of every 
child in the country. Every other consideration is a de- 
tail compared with this one of good elementary schools 
for the people of the rural districts. Questions of school 
legislation and organization; plans for consolidation and 
transportation of pupils and other such matters must be 
decided in accordance with local conditions. They need 
not be discussed here. The vital question fur the South 
at this stage, is the question of more money for the 
schools. In school-houses, costing $300 each, under 
teachers receiving an average salary of $27 a month, we 
are still giving the children in attendance five cents 
worth of educaticn a day for only 80 or 90 days in the 
year. So long as these conditions prevail the question 
of money for the schools will be the chief one. 

The National Aid Question, 

The question as to whether the South should accept 
national aid in performing this great national duty is an 
academic one of the present time, but since the question 
has been recently raised by such a distinguished author- 
ity as the president of Harvard it may be permitted to 
mention it here. 

Any plan of national aid should provide, not a largess 
for the South alone, but a consistent rational plan for 
uplifting the retarded and depressed population in all 
portions of our country. The people of some counties 
in Maine and in New York are as illiterate as those in 
the worst counties in the Southern Appalachians. It is 
truly a national question, not one for the South alone, 
and we should take this broad view of it. 

We note, in the first place, that some persons speak 
of national aid to the states for the purpose of popular 
education, as if it was aid from the outside which it 
would be humiliating, or, at least, unwise to accept. It 
is a characteristically Southern and noble sentiment that 
suggests this idea. But have we Southern people fully 
realized that we are back in this government, that we 
are, in fact, an inherent part of it ? 

Is not the national treasury our treasury, is not the 
money in it our money, put there in part by us? Is not 
the negro as much a ward of the nation as the Indian? 
If the nation provides for his education, this wild child 
of the plain, is it not under an even greater obligation to 
provide for the education of the negro? During the re- 
cent wars the South was deeply stirred by national feel- 
ing and took a large part in a struggle involving the na- 
tional honor. When we give the blood of our sons for 
the national aid in a service of war, may we not honor- 
ably accept the aid of the national treasury in this greater 
service of peace? 

But some fear that in national aid there lurks danger 
of federal interference with our state systems of schools. 
This, of course, we cannot permit. The right of the 
state to control of schools and all their affairs is a prin- 
ciple that has never been questioned in the national 
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councils. Andrew Jackson himself favored the distri- 
bution of the accumulated national funds to the states 
for the purposes of education. There is a precedent al- 
ready in the appropriation of national funds to the states 
for the support of their agricultural experiment stations, 
and we have suffered no embarrassment from any attempt 
at federal control of those institutions. When measures 
of national aid are actually proposed, if they ever are, 
our representatives will frankly take up this phase of the 
problem and will be sure to firmly maintain the rights of 
the states to control their schools thru their own officials 
in accordance with their own methods. It will be done 
in this way or not at all. 

Methods can also be found to aid needy communities 
without paralyzing their own powers, either of initiative 
or support. Plans can be devised, on the other hand, 
for using aid to arouse their initiative in improving the 
educational conditions and to encourage support to the 
local schools. National aid should be given in propor- 
tion to the needs of the people as shown by school pop- 
ulation, illiteracy, and property valuations, and in pro- 
portion to their sacrifices to help themselves. While we 
are helping the Puerto Ricans and the Filipinos to es- 
tablish their schools, we should help our own neglected 
peoples wherever they are found. 

It will be seen, thus, that this is not a Blair bill that 
we want; we rejected that long ago and I hope, for my 
part, that that particular measure may never be brought 
forward again, but we do need some measure which shall 
make the wealth of the whole nation contribute to the 
education and general social improvement of all peoples, 
who by reason of their poverty, their isolation, their race 
or recent condition of servitude, or from any other cause, 
have not been able to take their place in the grand army 
of American citizenship or to catch step with the march 
of modern progress. 


Education of the Negro. 


We do not need to add anything to what has been 
said on the subject of the education of the negro. If 
we believe in universal education, we must believe in 
training the black man as well as the white, for this 
conception now includes every human being; we believe 
now that all must be educated—that every human being 
has a right to an education. God hasa purpose in every 
soul he sends into the world. The poorest, most help- 
less infant is not an accident, a few molecules of matter, 
or a few eons of energy merely, but a “ plan of God,” as 
Phillips Brooks has said, “destined to do a definite work 
in the universe,” a part of divine plan or creation, and as 
such deserves to be trained for its work. This, it seems 
to me, is the fundamental argument for universal educa- 
tion,—that every child has a right to a chance in life, 
because God made him and made him to do something in 
the universe. 

Every intelligent Southerner now believes that the 
right kind of education makes the negro a more thrifty, 
a more useful, a more moral, and a more law-abiding 
citizen, as it does every other man. Every Southern 
state is now committed by its constitution and laws to 
the principle of negro education, and in their legislatures 
and courts they have so far successfully resisted all pro- 
posals to divide the school funds, or to reduce the re- 
sources of the schools of the colored race to the taxes 
paid by them. If we disfranchise the negro it only 
makes more binding our duty to prepare him for the pro- 
per use of this prerogative of citizenship. In fact, the 
disfranchisement acts are all working to compel his edu- 
cation. The Southern people will be fair to the negro 
in these matters. Any other course of conduct will not 
only dishonor, but will injure their own race. 

It is not so much a question of the kind of education 
we shall give these people, as to whether we shall make 
it exclusively industrial, as advocated by one great leader 
of the race who lives in Alabama, or a higher education, 
as is desired by the other great teacher of his people who 
lives here in Atlanta. But the chief question now is ed- 
ueation—the training, the simple elementary training of 
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a child-race to perform the ordinary duties of life and 
to become decent American citizens. It will be time 
enough to discuss the merits of industrial education as 
against those of the higher education when we have pro- 
vided good elementary schools for the negro children and 
have sufficient teachers for them. 

_ Again, the important question is how to provide the 
means with which to build these schools and pay these 
teachers. With, or without national aid, the Southern 
people will find a way to educate the negroes. It is 
merely a question of time and of methods; but we will 
do our duty to these our childhood friends, the laborers 
in our fields andin our homes. We people of the South 
have already led the African slave to heights which it 
never could have reached without our assistance, and so 
in freedom let us lead him on thru the school to charac- 
ter, usefulness, and prosperity. In the words of that 
splendid young hero and prophet of Georgia, whose statue 
stands here in your streets to remind Southern men in 
all generations of a life spent for the salvation of their 
and his beloved land:—“ Let us make the negro know 
that he, depending more than any other on the protec- 
tion and bounty of the government, shall find in alliance 
with the best elements of the whites the pledge of safe 
and impartial administration. And let us remember this: 
that whatever wrong we put upon him shall return to 
punish us. Whatever we take from him in violence, 
that is unworthy and shall not endure. What we steal 
from him in fraud, that is worse. But what we win 
from him in sympathy and affection, what we gain in his 
confiding alliance and confirm in his awakening judg- 
ment, that is precious and shall endure—and out of it 
shall come healing and peace.” 


OP 
Dr Winship on Herbert Spencer. 


Herbert Spencer was the greatest educational force of 
the last half of the nineteenth century. As an individ- 
ual opinion this would have no significance, but it is as 
near an official utterance as is possible for the United 
States government to deliver on such a question. 

In the Congressional library in Washington, our noble 
shrine, the government has placed the names of ten 
educational leaders selected from the world’s history. 
Only one of these was chosen from the last half of the 
nineteenth century. Only one was alive when his name 
was blazoned on the roll of honor—that name Herbert 
Spencer. In the presence of such a fact it matters lit- 
tle what we may say here to-night by way of criticism. 
The edict has gone forth from an authority higher than 
that which now sits in judgment. 

This honor is all the more significant when we remem- 
ber that he was not identified with any institution, that 
he failed to create as a genius, to develop the skill of an 
artist or perfect the power of a master. Germany gave 
the world more than one educational genius in his days. 
Sweden produced more than one pedagogical artist. 
France made more than one attempt at the making of a 
master, but Herbert Spencer was a greater force than 
genius, artist, and master combined. 

What Bushnell, Beecher, and Brooks were in theology 
and in ecclesiastical courage, Spencer was in eucation. 
His was the fascination of personality in phrasing, of 
relish in thinking. In whatever he thought or said there 
was a nervous impulse that set the school men of the 
world aglow with interest in proportion to the spasms 
created among the philosophies before which he did not 
bow. 

What Darwin and Huxley were in science Spencer 
was in education. He was an evolutionistfin spirit, tho 
not as a scientist. In the social order rather than in 
the animal kingdom, in human nature as much as in na- 
ture. 

What Sheridan was in the Shenandoah, Spencer was 
among the school men who awaited a leader. He was 
never an architect but a fountain of heroic inepiration. 

Spencer was a literary man before he was a philoso- 
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pher, a writer before he was an educator. He never 
knew the masters as a worshipful disciple. He buwed 
before no master, for he had been trained by none. His 
training was as a railroad engineer, and for eight years 
he threaded railroads over the British Isle. Thus he 
came to philosophy unbiased by tradition, and was able 
to think independently, to project ideas as he had pro- 
jected railroads. This prevented the customary arrested 
development which afflicts so many philosophers who, 
when once under the spell of a scheme of thought are 
unable thereafter to think of or experience anything 
without being class-conscious from the standpoint of 
their theory. 

It is evidently a satisfaction for any one to have the 
conceit of seeing everything in time and eternity as fit- 
ting into a philosophy as clear as crystal to themselves, 
as hazy as the milky way to everybody else, but such a 
state of mind often operates as an undertow, carrying 
one backward from the shore whenever he attempts to 
land. Spencer was always being carried forward on the 
crest of a wave, being a part of its foaming billows as it 
broke upon some new shore. 

He was not always right and was rarely consistent, 
but he was always getting somewhere, was always at- 
tractive, always alert. 

He would have lived and died a railroad engineer and 
never have disturbed the equanimity of the self-satisfied 
philosophers had he lived in America, where railroad 
building never ends, but in Great Britain the end of the 
railroad boom came early in his career. 

He could be enthusiastic over the projecting of rail- 
roads into new parts, but he could not be content to play 
the part of a repairer of road beds, or of laying side 
tracks of steel. Thus he abandoned the profession for 
which he was trained and suggested new tracks for phil- 
osophy and pedagogy, and our mighty educational loco- 
motives are freighting new philosophies into new fields 
because he refused to be a repairer of old lines of thought 
or a builder of side tracks for the philosophies of Ger- 
many or Greece. 

Every flush of life and flash of light that reinvigorates 
the university of to-day is due to the rays that purpled 
the dawn when Herbert Spencer said: “Let there be 
light in every nook and corner of the educational 
world.” 

ERPON 
The Superintendent and the Course of Study. 


- _ of paper by Supt. W. H. Elson, of Grand Rapids, 
ich. 


The superintendent should be the expert, par excel- 
lence, on course of study, particularly as to its general 
scope and method. The course should be suggestive 
rather than prescriptive. It should represent the com- 
bined work of principals, teachers, and the superinten- 
dent. The principals and grade teachers should have 
representatives on the superintendent’s cabinet for the 
discussion of matter and method. This insures not only 
a good working formula but intelligent co-operation in 
carrying it into effect. The superintendent must know 
more than any one of them about the subject in its 
wholeness and unity but his subordinates may know more 
than he in their respective fields, especially as to what is 
attainable in the several grades. We need more democ- 
racy in our educational practice, more recognition of the 
ideas of the workers, more freedom, and a larger demand 
for the exercise of personal good judgment on the part 
of teachers. A system of schools organized in this way 
becomes a normal training school of the best type. 

The superintendent’s influence in administering a 
course is more important than in constructing it. This 
should be a wide extensive influence rather than a nar- 
row, intensive one, giving subordinates large freedom 
within reasonably wide boundaries and passing upon re- 
sults rather than dictating specific methods. We need 
not only organization and unification of the subject-mat- 
ter of the school course, but more than all else we need 
a method which shall use the child’s gains in knowledge 
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in progressive achievement, applying these to the every- 
day problems of life within the range of his capacity 
and experience. This demands not only an enlargement 
of the field of the manual activities of the school but 
also the recognition on the part of teachers of the fun- 
damental value of these in the growing life of the child. 
The school should give more manual work, tho not less 
knowledge—more basketry, weaving, sewing, and knife- 
work. We do not need less number work and less gram- 
mar work, but we need a method by which children shall 
be encouraged or enabled to use their growing number 
knowledge consciously and progressively in form and art 
work, in nature study and geography, and in the various 
manual doings related to these and other studies. Simi- 
larly they should be enabled to use their growing knowl- 
edge of grammar in creative oral and written language 
work in relation not only to literature but to every other 
subject of vital interest. 

The superintendent’s faith must be “large in time.” 
A good course of study is a growth. It is subject to 
constant change to meet new conditions and new in- 
sight. 

BPN 


The Choice of Teachers. 


INTERSTATE COMITY IN RECOGNIZING CERTIFICATES AND 
DIPLOMAS. 


State Supt. G. W. Nash, of South Dakota, said that the 
question seemed to be, Shall the states of the Union re- 
main petty educational monarchies, separated by walls 
of law, and given merely to the worship of local institu- 
tions; or shall they establish a national standard of ex- 
cellence—neither too high nor too low—to which all sec- 
tions may measure up and thussecure suitable recognition? 
“The biased manner,” he added “in which I have stated 
the question indicates my view point. I am indoctrinated 
with the belief that we should have general recognition 
of state certificates and life diplomas. This concession 
should be made, no matter whether such credentials are 
based upon graduation from the advanced courses of 
accredited normal schools, upon completion of approved 
college and university courses leading to degrees, or 
upon passing examinations in certain required subjects. 
But who shall fix the standard and accredit schools? 
The national commissioner of education could fittingly 
perform such service. The commissioner's judgment 
would naturally govern with the several state depart- 
ments.” 

Mr. Nash insisted that the law of comity demands that 
skilled teachers shall be permitted without embarrassment, 
to pass beyond the borders of their own commonwealth. 
“Tf practically uniform laws governing the issuance of 
limited state and life certificates shall be secured, and if 
then, in generous mood, the state superintendents shall 
exercise their rights under such laws, one of the barriers 
to real educational progress in America will be re- 
moved. 
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What Nature Study Should Give’. 


by Mrs. Cora C. STUART JONES. 


Nature study in the past has been narrowly inter- 
preted as bringing of root, branch, and bud to the school- 
room to be examined in detail, specimen study unrelated 
to its environment. Progress calls for change in old 
methods. Education has been formal and linguistic. 
To master the printed page has been its object. To-day 
educators realize that something is wrong with the system, 
that a new inspiration must be found, and on every side we 
see a tendency to return to nature and simplicity. The 
old system of knowing is giving place to the new system 
of doing, and the do-less child of the city must be taught 
the handicraft which expresses the spirit within. Thru 
action he must create, express his individuality, and pro- 
duce something for the progress of civilization. 

In adult science we have studied dead things too long. 
Science teaching, dependent upon cabinets, stuffed birds, 
and dried grasses must be replaced by field lessons, which 
means that our public school children shall be taken by 
classes to the shore and country, there to study birds in 
relation to insect life and the preservation of forests, to 
study the toad, as the salvation of the garden, to know 
soil and the reasons for its productiveness,—in fact, to 
know nature at first hand, and thru intimate acquaint- 
ance and increased interest, to dignify farm labor and 
add a new interest to the vacation period of the city 
child. Nature study means out-of-door life as opposed 
to indoor study—nature and not science. 

Professor Bailey says, “ Nature may be studied with 
either of two objects. To discover new truth, for the 
purpose of increasing the sum of human knowledge— 
this - produces scientists and specialists—or to put the 
pupil in a sympathetic attitude toward nature for the 
purpose of increasing the joy of living. This enriches 
our lives whatever our business or profession. Nature 
study is spirit. It concerns the child’s outlook on the 
world. The best thing in life is sentiment born of accu- 
rate knowledge. More than any other movement, it will 
reach the masses, and by uplifting their ideals, methods 
will change. 

Our curriculum is overcrowded. Practical nature 
study with its message of simplicity and action, two 
attributes of childhood, is thru field work, gardening, 
manual training, cooking and sewing, and the school- 
house as a social center, responding to the natural im- 
pulses of the child, and will surely subordinate and sim- 
plify the complex formal methods of to-day—knowledge 
in use, the active method opposed to passive. 

Life means combat and struggle. It is for nature 
study to direct that struggle to teach which bacteria, 
insect, and animal is valuable or harmful, these to be 
studied out-of-doors in their natural environment, rather 
than as specimens in the school-room. Such knowledge 
is a valuable possession. Creative spirit is aroused. 
The economic necessity of such knowledge is apparent 
in the devastation of our crops alone. The study of it 
has great human value, and it eliminates the desire to 
kill for sport’s sake—substituting the camera for the 
shotgun. 

What the best and wisest parent wants for his child, 
that the community must want for all its children. We 
ask modern nature study to give back to the child what 
the change from agricultural to industrial life has taken 
from it, and, in the rush of civilization, to find that 
“peace which passeth understanding,” and the happiness 
that follows interest in one’s environment. It seeks to 
give to the child, becoming a slavish imitator within the 
limits of brick and mortar, the creative power, a broad, 
human sympathy, keen and accurate observation, unself- 
ishness, and a large sense knowledge. In the agricul- 
tural life, the farmhouse was the center of activity, in 
which was carried on the typical forms of industrial oc- 

*Substance of an address delivered before the Massa- 
chusetts Horticuitural Society. 
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cupation. Children helped to shear the sheep, card the 
wool, and ply the loom. 

We cannot overlook the factors of discipline, of char- 
acter-building involved, training in responsibility, in 
habits of order and industry, prompt obedience, and the 
obligation to produce something in the world, and to do 
his own part faithfully in co-operation with others. 
There came the intimate acquaintance with nature at 
first hand, constructive imagination and logical thought. 
Educators, realizing that primitive industries cannot be 
reinstrated, strive to give the child contact with the 
earth without the early hours or nerve straining labor 
of the farm. 

The community spirit is cultivated rather than the 
scholastic, that which makes the child a law-abiding 
citizen and a good neighbor. Scholarship is not the 
ultimate aim of our school population. Scarcely one 
per cent. of the school population attain higher educa- 
tion, only five per cent. attain the high school. They do 
not seek intellectual life. Their problem is work, and 
the school a tool with which to earn their bread and 
butter. Therefore, if our schools thru activities appealed 
more to their dominant interests, the hold of the school 
would be more vital and prolonged. 

Intellectual life should not be the sole aim of the 
school, but each child should be trained as a member of 
a small community, filled with the spirit of service and 
the power of self direction. His intense activity needs 
no repression, but intelligent direction. Everyone who 
has trained a family of children knows that work, and 
not punishment, is the cure for mischief. If the relent 
lessness of the school-room found its outlet in a fair 
proportion of hand work, we would hear less of discip- 
line. The doing side of life must have its fair proportion 
of hours, and training in accuracy must fit pupils for 
life work. Ideal, intellectual education is not to be 
undervalued. The few who attain it have ample oppor- 
tunity in the high school and university. The element- 
ary pupils need education that gives them interest and 
happiness in their environment. We need to emphasize 
the community spirit as opposed to the selfish absorption 
of facts. 

Nowhere is the community spirit better trained than 
in the school garden. Here is co-operation, natural 
division of labor, unselfishness. France allows no school- 
yard plan without a garden spot, and eighty-one thous- 
and gardens lie between Sweden and Switzerland. The 
benefits are past the need of demonstration. 

Vandalism is the direct result of this lack in our edu- 
cation. ; 

It is a marvel that our educational system makes no 
provision for either school gardens or field work for the 
children. The pressure from the university and the 
kindergarten, the top and the bottom, will soon force it 
thru the elementary school. Why not open the door for 
it before it breaks in of its own weight? Let our boys 
in manual training make bird houses, and be taught that 
the world would become a desert in nine years but for 
the insect-eating bird, that 5,000 eggs of plant lice were 
found in the crop of one chickadee. Then, boys will 
not destroy birds’ nests. Tell them how the frog puri- 
fies the water for cattle and what the toad means to 
the garden, and they will not cover the spring pools with 
slingshot and gun, but instead spend their energies 
gathering eggs to be hatched in glass bottles. Children’s 
boundless activities find their outlet in destruction, be- 
cause of their ignorance. “Give the average child the 
rudiments of knowledge concerning the uses of our 
plants and animals, and their destructive energy becomes 
protective.” 

Aside from bacteria, insects are the worst enemies of 
man, and since they cost us $400,000,000 annually, we 
should educate the community to intelligently discrimin- 
ate between those which by cross pollination give us 
our most valuable fruits and those which divide the 
product of the farms. The insect tax for Massachusetts 
it $10,000,000. One toad can catch eighty-six house 
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flies in ten minutes; moths, bugs, worms, weevils, and 
snails in countless numbers are consumed. If we could 
have plenty of toads, we could save at least $1,000,000. 
There is much that makes the study of the toad worth 
while to children, and adds new interest to country 
life. 

What we need is an appropriation for field work that 
it may become a part of the regular course of instruc- 
tion, the money to be spent for car fares to take the 

children out of the city during the spring and fall terme, 
and a public sentiment strong enough to arouse the 
teachers to an appreciation of the need of the outdoor 
nature work in the development of character and com- 
munity spirit. 

Public sentiment can demand that the highways and 
parks should in part be planted witha variety of bird 
food trees, that there be a free distribution of mulberry, 
wild cherry, and berry-bearing vines to property owners 
who would plant them. Park ponds could be made 
breeding places if the banks were natural and sloping. 
Fountain basins in our playgrounds and school yards, 
full of life so fascinating to children, would cost less 
than the Juvenile court, filled with misdirected energy. 
It would cost less to remove the sparrows and multiply 
native birds than the costly spraying of city trees. All 
sciences can be taught along nature lines. 

Plato describes the slave as one who in his actions ex- 
presses the ideas of another man. In this industrial age 
when machinery performs so great a part of labor it is 
necessary that we shall express our individuality thru 
our activities. Study the lives of scientists who have 
given us our anti-toxins, who have checked the ravages 
of insect pests. They were keen observers and knew 
the habits of life at first hand. 

What greater need have we than to save and increase 
our forests? Fire and careless lumbering are robbing 
us of ourinheritance. From the red woods of California 
to the Christmas trees of Maine our woodlands cry out 
to the children to save them. If the child in the ele- 
mental school raises his seedling tree, idealizes it with 
sentiment and song, plants it on Arbor day where he can 
visit and watch its growth, if nature work leads him to 
study the tree from all points of view, surely he will love 
and value the forests, and wanton destruction will cease. 
Arbor day should be celebrated in every school with 
song and poetry and sentiment indoors, and real tree 
planting out of doors. When we know that railroads, 
manufactures, and forest fires consume in the United 
States 25,000 acres every twenty-four hours we cannot 
expect Arbor day to replace the loss, but it will set in 
motion those ideas that will develop systematic forest 
management. 

Let the young be taught that they herald an era of 
forest planters, not of forest destroyers, for “‘ enlightened 
public sentiment is better than a national police.” Every 
graduating class should hear a few practical lectures on 
forestry. Boys could be called “Forestry Cadets,” and 
the magic of the name would result in less destructive 
camp and forest fires and careless abuse of young 
trees. 

In New York newly planted trees bear this inscription: 
“ This tree is a friend to children, be kind to it.” 

Lastly, we turn to literature to find that our greatest 
men are those whose intimate knowledge of nature has 
been their bond with all humanity. Such training of 
the senses as Shakespeare received will go far toward 
bringing in the “The Golden Age of Education.” Cre- 
ative power comes directly from experience. We tell 
best what we have seen ourselves, not what others have 
told us. Shakespeare’s life in picturesque and richly 
storied Stratford, the dark forests of Arden, buds and 
the flowered meadows were his real educators, not the 
musty volumes in which scholars seek his inspiration. 
The spirit of the midland country breathes thru his 
pages, and much of his work is idealized pictures of what 
he saw with his own eyes. His reference to natural ob- 
jects is exact and faultless with but one exception, when 
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he miscalled the color of the heart of one flower. 
Shakespeare constantly strengthened his verse by ref- 
erence to nature such as these: 
And this our life exempt from public haunt 
Finds tongues in trees, ks in running brooks, 
Sermons in stones and good in everything. 
I would not change it. 
As a bird student he knew the ugly eye of the lark 
and the beautiful eye of the toad and said: 


Some say the lark and loathed toad changed eyes. 


How many boys know positively the color of a swan’s 
leg? Shakespeare tells us: 
For all the water in the ocean 
Can never turn a swan’s black legs to white, 
Altho’ she lave them hourly in the flood. 
And now to close, I quote in full a paragraph from 
“The People of the Whirlpool:” oe 
“Tam convinced that gardening is a truly religious 
life, for it implies a continual preparation for the future, 
a treading in the straight and narrow way that painful 
experience alone can mark, an absorption beyond com- 
pare, and the continual service of hope, love, and above 
all, of entire childlike faith, When the time came in 
the creative evolution for the stamping of the perfected 
animal with the divine image that forever separates him 
from all previous types, it was no wonder that God set 
man, in whom the perpetual struggle between body and 
soul was to take place, in a garden for his education.” 


EXPE 


The Matter of Salaries.* 


Supt. WILLIAM H. ELson, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Recognizing the need for improved service in the 
schools, by increasing salaries we seek to supply the 
fundamental conditions necessary to enable teachers to 
render a higher grade of service. High class teaching 
means high class men and women as teachers. Teachers 
are influences acting upon the lives of growing children. 
Whatever enables them to live better, to surround them- 
selves with the influences that make for personality is of 
supreme importance. 

A teacher must have wholesome, nourishing food, a 
comfortable, quiet room, well-lighted for study, must go 
well-dressed, must have books and magazines—literary 
and professional—must contribute to church and charity, 
must attend lectures and concerts, must pay the doctor, 
the dentist, and the druggist, must spend the summer 
profitably, preferably in travel, must do such things as 
will enrich her life and render her worth more to the 
children. 

It costs to live well, but the public can not afford not 
to have its teachers live well. Narrow living means 
narrow teaching. It is a tremendous mistake to force 
conditions that lead to diminished efficiency in those 
whose service to the commonwealth is so important. 

The demand is for a higher standard and a more ade- 
quate preparation for teaching. This more extended 
training costs money. Board, books, fees, clothing, 
music, literature, and art mean a considerable invest- 
ment, but the broader training it gives adds greatly to 
the power and effectiveness of those endowed with natural 
aptitude and ability to teach. 

There is no longer a place for the unprepared and the 
unskilled teacher. Those who seek positions must offer 
adequate training and most of all must give abundant 
assurance of skill and ability. Essentially we seek better 
teaching, better service to the children. The teacher 
who fails to respond to this demand is unequal to the 
burden of responsibility which an increase of salaries im- 

poses. The only possible reason for advancing salaries 
is to ensure better work in the schools, to make the 
schools worth more to the community, and it is for 
teachers to justify the action. 





*From Mr. Elson’s annual report, recently issued. 
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By Prof. John F. Woodhull, Geachers College. 


The Atmosphere. 
(Continued. ) 


Air and all gases are compressible, not like putty, 
which does not recover its volume again, but like the 
coiled springs represented in figure 3,in which a shows 
the spring with a weight uponit. The spring is exerting 
an upward push, or tension, equal to the downward pull 
of gravity upon the weight. b shows the spring expanded 
when the weight has been removed. So gases exert a 
tension always equal to the pressure upon eg 
them but, unlike the coiled spring repre- fa} 
sented above, as pressure is removed, they a i 
expand proportionally, without limit. 

Metal springs lose some of *ho’r elasticity 
if compressed too much or tov long, but 
gases are always 
perfectly elas- 
tic. If one ap- 
plies his mouth 
to the end a of @ 
the tube in fig- & 
ure 4, he may 
force more air 
into the bottle & 
and compress it 
in the upper 
part of the bot- 
tle over the 
water. He will see this air pass in bubbles thru the water. 
When the mouth is removed from a the air because of its 
elasticity will push the water out in a fountain. 

Thus it is with the so-called siphon bottles of 
mineral water. Carbon dioxide gas is forced in under 
great pressure and this reacts to force the water out 
when the valve is opened. The “soda-water” fountain 
has a steel cylinder charged with water and compressed 
carbon dioxide gas. It is this compressed gas which 
forces out the water when the valve is opened. Likewise 
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in fire extinguishers compressed carbon dioxide gas 
drives out the stream of liquid. It is compressed air in 
the chamber of the force pump which keeps the stream 
of water flowing steadily between the strokes of the 
piston. See figure 5. 

If it were not for this device enabling the fire engine 
to throw a steady stream of water, the firemen could 
never aim the stream at any particular part of the build- 
ing desired. Compressed gas not only discharges “ air” 
guns, but all guns, great and small. 

All explosions and all rock blasting illustrate the tension 
of compressed gases. In most cases to be sure the gases 
are not compressed by pumps but are set free suddenly 
by chemical action in some material like gunpowder. 


ery am 1904, by John F. Woodhull, Ph. D., Professor of 
Physical Science, Columbia University, New York city. 





" machinery as steam does by 


Bread is raised by the elastic force of carbon dioxide gas 
set free by chemical action within the dough. The Man- 
hattan elevated railroad trains blow their whistles by 
means of compressed air. 

The so called “hydraulic ” elevators might quite as ap- 
propriately be called compressed air elevators. Figure 6 
represents the principle upon which they work. A pump, 
not represented in the figure, pumps water thru the tube 
a into a chamber } and compresses air in its upper part, 
When the valve c ——— 
is opened in a cer- © 
tain way water is 
forced out by this 
compressed air 
and passes into 
the cylinder and 
pushes up the pis- 
ton d which car- 
ries up the plat- £ 
form e with its & 
load. When it is 
desired to bring 
the platform down 
again the valve c 
is turned in such 
a way that the. 
water from 6 is shut off and that from d may pass out thru 
the pipe f back into the tank from which it will be again 
pumped up thru a into b. This is the simplest form of 
hydraulic elevator and is 
much used to raise loads 
from the cellar to the side- 
walk. This elevator is slow 
and is used only for freight. 
For carrying passengers 
this elevator is equipped 
with pulleys so as to gain 
speed. The mechanism is 
suggested in figure 7. 0 is 
the compressed air chamber 
as before. The water is 
forced from it to the upper 
end of the cylinder and in 
this case pushes the piston Lo 
ddown. This pulls the pulley 
g down and the elevator 
car e up. 

Compressed air by its ex- 
pansion can be used to run 
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its expansion. A few years 3 d 7 
ago a compressed air motor was used to run a street car 
in New York city. Hot air engines so much used for 
pumping water operate by the expansion of air due to 


heat. 
(To be continued. ) 


BPN 
Coming Meetings. 


March 13-April 2.—Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, at Muscatine. F. M. Fultz, Burlington, president; Miss 
Lavra Fitch, Chariton, secretary. 

March 25-26.—Central Illinois Teachers’ Association at 
Danville. Prin. F. D. Thompson, Galesburg High school, 
president. 

March 27.—Music Department of the New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, in the lecture room of Public Library, 
Newark, N. J. John Tagg, president. 

March 30-April 1.—North Nebraska Teachers’ Association, 
at Columbus. M. R. Snodgrass, Wayne, president; Irma 
Martindale Pierce, secretary. 

Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association, E. C. Bishop, 
Lincoln, president; Miss Shick, Grand Island, secretary. 

Southeastern Nebraska Educational Association, at Peru. 
George Crocker, Falls City, president; Angie Irwin, Tecum- 
seh, secretary. : 

March 31, April 1 and 2.—Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association, New York university, Washington square, New 
York city. H.M. Rowe, Baltimore, Md., president. 
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Notes of New Books. 


Natural Science and Geometry. 


Lessons in Physics, by Lothrop D. Higgins, Ph.B., in- 
structor in natural science in the Morgan school, Clinton, 
Conn.—The title of this very interesting little handbook 
gives exactly its scope. Most of the later books on physics 
are intended as side lights to a laboratory. The student is 
expected to re-discover the facts of the science for himself, 
and then to turn to the book and there read what has been 
done in the past by others on the same topic. Mr. Higgins 
grasps the inherent weakness of this process. So he sets a 
definite lesson for the student to learn by close, careful study. 
Each lesson takes some one subject and treats it accurately, 
mastering the one thing. He thus presents one subject 
after another until he has covered the me gg 3 facts of 
physics. He does not seek for the logical order, but suchan 
order as to interest the ordinarily bright boy. 

A few photographs of ee machines, lithographed, have 
been introduced and give additional interest. A boy is at 
once delighted to see how the most powerful locomotive of 
this year looks. So also the picture of the alternating cur- 
rent dynamo is right in place. The explanation of the pro- 
duction of the mysterious Roentgen rays is a clear, and 
the cut and description of the wireless telegraph show the 
very latest step in advance of applied science. (Ginn & 
Company, Boston, Mass. ) 


Nature Study; One Hundred Lessons about Plants, by 
David Worth Dennis, professor of biology in Earlham col- 
lege, with more than one hundred and fifty illustrations. — 
Professor Dennis aims to furnish a book to be taken by the 
student on his excursions into the fields and forests, as 
well as to enable him to make a special study of his collected 
material. It begins with a long series of observations upon 
plants, calculated to show how they adapt themselves to the 
exigencies of their locations in securing the light essential 
to active growth. Some reach this by growing their 
branches in various positions; others by modifications of 
the leaves, as with the split-leaved maple. He then shows 
the necessity of the pollen to the production of the seed 
and follows out nature’s many devices to secure the advan- 
tages of cross fertilization. The facts of pollination in cer- 
tain blossoms that never open are shown and illustrated in 
the violet. Such flowers economize pollen. The arrange- 
ments of the plants and their relations in societies are finely 
developed. Thus the book leads naturally tocomparison and 
classification. The illustrations are true to nature, being 
in nearly every case photographs from actual objects. Thus 
they are suited to show relations, and they make the book 
ay attractive. (A. W. Ford & Company, Marion, 

ndiana. ) 


New Physical Geography, by Ralph S. Tarr, B.S., pro- 
fessor of dynamic geology and physical geography at Cornell 
university. Author of ‘‘ Economic Geology of the United 
States,’’ ‘‘ Elementary Geology,’’ ‘‘ Physical Geography of 
New York State,’’ etc., and co-author of ‘‘Tarr-McMurry 
Geographies.’’—This book is a very exhaustive treatment 
of the present surface condition of the earth, with just 
enough of the past history to make clear the causes which 
bave produced these conditions. It is an enlargement, or 
better, a replanning, of the author’s previous more ele- 
mentary text-book. The usual order is followed. The chap- 
ter on volcanoes deserves special mention because while 
giving due place to the historic eruptions, unusual space is 
given to those more recent, particularly to Mount Pele. 
Running water and ice movements are shown to hold the 
leading place in surface carvings which have modified the 
forms produced by the larger earth movements. 

The diagrams to show the processes thru which the va- 
rious forces have produced special conditions in the surface 
are unusully wellconceived. The very large number of half- 
tones give the student almost as good an idea of the appear- 
ance of the different regions as would come from a visit to 
the places. The treatment is sufficiently extensive, and the 
author’s style so attractive that the general reader can use 
the book as well asthe student. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York andLondon. Price, $1.00.) 


A First Course in Infinitesimal Calculus, by Daniel A. 
Murray, Ph.D. (Johns-Hopkins), professor of mathematics 
in Dalhousie college, Halifax, N. S —The use of the calcu- 
lus as an instrument of shortened calculations in applied 
mathematics has become verycommon. Hence a thoro un- 
derstanding of its underlying principles is a necessity for the 
engineer in any line. The author of this book starts with a 
clear expression of the meaning of infinitesimals and shows 
how their relations may be expressed in algebraic formule. 
From these he deduces the leading formule both of differ- 
entiation and integration, and shows how they apply to 
curves and their —. By their use, areas are also 
readily calculated. Thus the student passes by regular 
steps from the mathematical methods with which he has 
already become familiar to those which include the entire 
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universe in their solutions. A mastery of this book will 
give full ability to use the calculus. (Longmans, Green & 
Company, New York, London and Bombay.) 


Inventional Geometry, by Prin. Isaac Newton Failor, of 
the Richmond Hill High school, New York city,isan excellent 
little book. If children are taught this subject rightly they 
are fascinated with it. With Mr. Failor’s text for a guide it 
hardly seems possible that a teacher could give inventional 
geometry other than in the right way. The lessons are 
made as simple as a and all terms employed are care- 
fully explained. The pupil who has done the work laid out 
here is excellently prepared for the study of geometry as he 
will take it up in the high school course. For those who 
will have only this much of the subject, it will serve its pur- 
pose well. (The Century Company, New York.) 


Language Texts. 


A First Latin Book, by Clifford Herschel Moore, Ph.D., 
assistant professor in Harvard university.—The series of 
twentieth century text-books, to which this little hand book 
belongs, seems to mark an advance in text-book prepara- 
tion. The books are unusually practical. In general plan 
Professor Moore carries the pupils along the usual lines, but 
the sentences selected for the earliest work lead more 
thoroly to an understanding of the differences between the 
construction of the English sentence and the Latin than in 
the books now in general use. Even the more perplexing 
features of the syntax, as the ideal discourse, and the sub- 
junctive of purpose, areso oe led up to, that it would 
seem that the pupil should find scarcely any difficulty in 
comprehending their common uses. The reading exercises 
are mainly selected from Cesar, so leading the pupil to the 
general reading which he finds later in his course. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York city.) 


Legenden von Gottfried Keller. Edited with introduction 
notes, and vocabulary by Margareta Miiller and Carla 
Wenckehach, professors of Germanin Wellesley college. —Of 
all Keller’s works, Die Sieben Legenden are best adapted 
to the needs of school reading. While they contain much of 
the subtle humor of the author they are not as involved as 
some of the other productions of the author. The editors 
give the translation of one of the legends of the Kosegarten 
collection, which is the source of Keller’s stories, and point 
out elearly how much the author has broadened and deepened 
these crude accounts. (Henry Holt & Company.) 


Der Traum, ein Leben: Dramatisches Marchen in view 
Aufzigen von Franz Grillparzer. Edited with introduction 
and notes by Edward Stockton Meyer, instructor in Germanic 
languages in Western Reserve university.—Grillparzer, 
already accessible to American students thru a text edition 
of Sappho, finds another able exponent in the present editor 
of Der Traum, ein Leben. This play is of special importance 
to the student of German literature on account of the influ- 
ence which it has exerted upon later writers, such as Ibsen 
in Peer Gynt, Sudermann in Die drei Reiber fedem, Fulda 
in Der Talisman and Der Sohn des Kalifen, and especially 
Hauptmann in Hannele, Versunkene Glocke and Schluck und 
Jan. The editor’s introduction is very searching. Thru the 
events of his life, but more particularly thru an analysis of 
his works, the editor gives an idea of the real significance of 
Grillparzer. In his study of sources of the play Mr. Meyer 
is clearly too abstruse for the average student, but all the 
— _— to the teacher. (D.C. Heath & Company, 

oston. 


Michael Kohlhaas—Aus einer alten Chronik von Heinrich 
von Kleist, with introduction and notes by William Kunel- 
meyer, instructor in German in the Johns Hopkins university. — 
Michael Kohlhaas is a story which deserves editing, both for 
its own sake and for the period which it describes. It is the 
best of Kleist’s novels, rich in character delineation and full 
of action. The introduction contains the most important 
facts of Kleist’s life and a very helpful discussion of the story 
and its sources. The most distinctive peculiarities of Kleist’s 
syntax are treated at the beginning of the notes. A short 
— is also offered. (Henry Holt & Company, New 

ork.) 


Twischen Himmel und Erde von Otto Ludwig. Edited 
with introduction and notes by Edw. Stockton Meyer, asso- 
ciate professor of German in Western Reserve university. — 
Ludwig and Hebbel are certainly not adequately represented 
in our school courses and Professor Meyer deserves credit 
for calling attention to and making accessible the master- 
piece of the former. In a well-written introduction the edi- 
tor gives an adequate analysis of the works of the poet, lay- 
ing special stress upon the one which he edits. The enthusi- 
asm of the editor leads him into over-statement in a few in- 
stances, quite especially when he compares Ludwig with the 
modern German realists and naturalists. The notes, which 
are limited to seven pages and are brief to a fault, are de- 
voted almost exclusively to difficulties in translation. (D. C. 
Heath & Company, Boston.) 


Anno 1870, Kriegsbilder von Det lev von Liliencron. Se- 
jected and edited with introduction, notes, and vocabulary, 
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by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt.—The Kriegsnovellen describe in- 
cidents in the Franco Prussian war in which the author him- 
self played a part. Liliencron’s descriptions are vivid and 
terse, interspersed with humorous anecdotes of real merit, 
and hence, interesting reading matter. Dr. Bernhardt gives 
a brief historica! introduction to every story in the book, a 
brief account of the Franco-Prussian war, and a short, auto- 
biographical note of the author. All military terms are care- 
fully explained by the editor. (D. C. Heath & Company, 
Boston. ) 

Jugendliebe, Lustspiel in einim Aufziige von Adolf Wil- 
brandt. Edited with notes and vocabulary by Theodore 
Henckels, Morton professor of modern languages in Middle- 
bury college.—Professor Henckels, who has already edited 
one of Wilbrandt’s plays, Der Meister von Palmyra, has pre- 
pared an edition of his little one-act play, Jugendliebe, which 
is very suitable for first-year reading. The play is somewhat 
conventional, but gives unmistakable evidence of the author’s 
insight into the peculiarities of the period of adolescence. 
The notes are very limited since most lexical help is given in 
the vocabulary. (Henry Holt & Company, New York.) 


Music Education, by Calvin Brainard Cady, is another ex- 
cellent production that will not only assist the music teacher 
but also will be a valuable guide for parents desirous of gain- 
ing an insight into the methods by which their children are 
being taught in the pursuance of a thoro musical education 
and ethical culture. It is an embodiment of ideal and ma- 
terial pedagogic matter so clearly defined that, however 
foreign the subject of music is tu one, no person can help 
but gain by a perusal of this work. 

From the pen of a qualified authority as is Mr. Cady, 
teachers will find the book in direct line to overcoming many 
difficulties, in conveying their trusts to higher education in 
music. 

Dealing as it does with a close view of the vague, com- 
plex or dense questions arising in the course of progression, 
its every chapter is a technical elucidation of untold value. 
It brings to a material form, without destroying any of the 
tone poetry, that unwritten in music for which all strive— 
the beautiful. The unique work is not voluminous but con- 
veys volumes of love and light which inspire the student and 
enrich the study. We predict a most generous reception of 
the work and most heartily recommend its careful study. Its 
lucidity, its profundity, remind one of a crystal lake mirror- 
ing the blue of the measureless depths and mysterious realms 
where soul revels in fancy and matchless delight. (Clayton 
F. Summy Company, publishers, Chicago. ) 


How to Study Literature is a useful little manual by Ben- 
jamin A. Heydrick, A. B., professor of English literature 
in the state normal school at Millersville, Pa. The usual 
method of studying literature is to read it in connection 
with grammatical notes and introduction. In this way the 
student will learn much that is useful about the master- 
piece, but will know little about it as literature. Professor 
Heydrick adds a very necessary feature, that of studying 
the work as a representative of a class, as one would study 
one of the vertebrates as one of a great division of the 
animal kingdom and thereby learn much about all members 
of that division. First narrative, lyric, and dramatic poetry 
fiction, the essay and the oration, are defined and then spe- 
cimens of each are criticised on that basis. This method 
gives the student a key for judging any work in a given 
class. The peculiar character of each poem, essay, or 
work of fiction is emphasized. Any one can see that this 
method of study cannot fail to produce good results. (Hinds 
& Noble, New York. Price, $0.75, postpaid.) 

Shakespeare’s Works, Pembroke edition, is complete in 
twelve volumes, 6|x4 inches in size, and each containing be- 
tween three hundred and four hundred pages. The binding 
is wine-colored cloth with gilt — and lettering. The 
books are enclosed in a cloth covered book of the same color 
and this in a pasteboard box. They are of a convenient size 
to carry in the pocket and read one at atime. In this edi- 
tion the editors, Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke, have 
sought to give the reader the essential part of the work 
done by Jascsmesinin, without burdening him with the 
multifarious material. Those who want to make a deeper 
study should consult their ‘‘ First Folio’’ edition. What is 
given here, however, is meant to be equally sound, but a 
shorter cut to a like end. The same text is furnished, with 
other of the same ye se also, but the design has been 
in general to devise a slighter equipment. To suit the re- 
quirements of the general reader. A glossary sufficient to 
explain all puzzling words has been placed in the margin. 
In lieu of elaborate notes, each play is prefixed by a brief 
description and argument, with short summaries of the 
main information as to sources, date, early editions, etc. 
In the biography an attempt has been made to give only 
well-attested chief facts, and to forbear reconstruction, 
conjecture, or discussion. Being in aim and execution un- 
like any other edition among the many editions of Shakes- 
peare, it may show cause for its appearaace in the throng 
of visitors i homage to the greatest of dramatists. The 
frontispieces of the various volumes are well-known por- 
traits of Shakespeare. For instance, there is the Droeshout 
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engraving, the Ely palace portrait, the Felton portrait, the 
Stratford portrait, the Chandos portrait, etc. (T. Y. Crowell 
& Company, New York. Price, $9.00.) 


The Story of Seigfried, by Dr. Edward Brooks, A.M.— 
There is a wonderful charm lingering around the old 
stories of the childhood of races. Dr. Brooks has told the 
classic tales of Greece so well that they have become classic. 
His tale of Siegfried, the mythical prince of the lower Rhine, 
who is the hero of the Nibelungenlied, is written in the 
same simple and effective style. The book has a number of 
excellent illustrations. (The Penn Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.00.) 


Christmas Songs and Easter Carols, by Phillips Brooks. — 
We think of Bishop Brooks rather as a — orator than as 
a —_ yet the ms in this volume show he was a writer 
of verse of much power. There are five songs and three 
carols in the book, which is in holiday dress. bably ‘‘O 
Little Town of Bethlehem”’ is the most familiar of the 
songs. (E, P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 


The Best Poems and Essays of Edgar Allan Poe, edited 
with a new Peat ge and critical study of the author, by 
Sherwin Cody.—That Poe’s works, both prose and verse, 
have the lasting quality has been amply proved since his 
death. We agree with the editor who says that ‘‘in Poe’s 
poems and tales we find some of the most exquisitely finished 
works of art America has produced.’’ In his criticisms we 
find not calm, judicious analysis of other great writers, such 
as Matthew Arnold has given us, but an analysis of the 
principles which guided Poe in the creation of his poems and 
tales. Hence the values of these essays despite their too 
apparent prejudice, at times and false estimates of other 
writers, as Longfellow, for instance. The frontispiece is a 
view of the Zolnay bust of Poe in the library of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. (A. C. McClurg & Company, Chicago.) 


Barbizon Days, by Charles Sprague Smith, is a charming 
book for the art-lover. About ten years ago the author 
itched his tent at Bourron on the borders of the Forest of 
ontainebleau. There he came into close relations with the 
peasants and had plenty of opportunity of observing their 
ways. He sat often at their board and spent much time 
searching out the haunts of artists. This book is a chronicle 
of that summer. It seeks to make clearer the relation be- 
tween nature and art. After a description of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, with the aid of some excellent photograv- 
ures, he gives the biographies and descriptions of the princi- 
pal works of Millet, Corot, Rousseau, and Barye. Besides 
reproductions of masterpieces of these artists there are sev- 
eral portraits. The book is beautifully printed and bound, 
with a handsome cover design; in fact, it is one of the best 
mr _— of the year. (A Wessels Company, New 
ork. 

Sonnets of the Head and Heart, by Joseph Warren Beach, 
is the first volume of verse by this author; and what is re- 
markable is that all the poetry is in the form of sonnets— 
the most difficult form of verse. ‘‘In the Forest of Arden ’”’ 
is a poem that possesses unusual merit and will appeal to the 


lover of poetry. ‘‘Inlaid With Glowing Purple’’ is but one 
of many delicate phrases. (Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Price, $1.25.) 





On a Ranch. 
Woman Found the Food that Fitted Her. 


A newspaper woman went out to a Colorado ranch to rest 
and recuperate and her experience with the food problem is 
worth recounting. 

‘“The woman at the ranch was pre-eminently the worst 
housekeeper I have ever Lnown,—poor soul, and poor me! 

‘‘T simply had to have food, “— and plenty of it, for I 
had broken down from overwork and was so weak I could 
not sit up over one hour atatime. I knew I could not get 
well unless I secured food I could easily digest and that 
would supply the greatest amount of nourishment. 

**One day I obtained permission to go through the pantry 
and see what I could find. Among other things I came 
across a package of Grape-Nuts, which I had heard of but 
never tried. I read the description on the package and be- 
came deeply interested, so then and there I got a saucer and 
some cream and tried the famous food. 

‘‘It tasted delicious to me and seemed to freshen and 

strengthen me greatly, so I stipulated that Grape-Nuts and 
cream be provided each day instead of other food, and I lit- 
erally lived on Grape-Nuts and cream for two or three 
months. 
‘“ Tf you could have seen how fast I got well it would have 
pl and surprised you. I am now perfectly well and 
strong again, and know exactly how I got well and that was 
on Grape-Nuts that furnished me a powerful food I could 
digest and make use of. 

“‘It seems to me no brain worker can afford to overlook 
Grape-Nuts after my experience.’’ Name given by Postum 
Co,, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Get the miniature book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in each 
package. 
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The Best School Organization. 


President Eliot has lately given public expression to 
his views as to what constitutes the best system of school 
organization for American cities. His ideas are the re- 
sult of a thoughtful comparison of things that have ac- 
tually been done in the management of urban schools. 
He confines himself closely to facts. Briefly stated, he 
would have a board of education composed of seven pub- 
lic spirited men of good business judgment and intelli- 
gent appreciation of the purposes of public instruction, 
elected at large, one each year, who would freely give 
their time and labor to determine and uphold the general 
policy of the system, to direct expenditures, and to dele- 
gate all executive functions to the four departments of in- 
struction, buildings, supplies, and finance,with an appoint- 
ed expert in charge of each one of them. The executive 
officers would have ample powers in the selection of assist- 
ants as well as the organization and management of their 
respective departments. These “conditions for a favor- 
able solution of the city school problem ” President Eliot 
says are attainable, for they are all of them to be found 
in existence somewhere, and the successful operation of 
the simple principles of organization here indicated has 
been tested by results. 

The best way of choosing a city board of education is 
now by thoughtful people generally conceded to be elec- 
tion by the vote of the people of the municipality. Presi- 
dent Eliot argues for “election at large, one member at a 
time, or two at a time, and each member re-eligible once, 
but no more.” Appointment by the mayor may be adopted 
as an expedient where public sentiment is at so low an ebb 
that it eannot be trusted with a direct voice in school af- 
fairs. But generally speaking,slow replacement by election 
has proved to be the more satisfactory method. The St. 
Louis Board of Education, which President Eliot believes 
to be the best in the United States, tho it exceeds his 
ideal board of seven members by five, is chosen in this 
manner: four members are elected biennially for a term 
of six years. This Board has been in successful opera- 
tion, under the present system, for several years and has 
worked exceedingly well in practice. The high quality 
of citizenship represented by the members has certainly 
demonstrated the efficiency of election at large in small 
groups. 

But the danger of political partisanship in the board 
of education is not fully removed by a general election. 
Nominations by party bosses are not necessarily of a 
higher order than appointments made by the mayor. 
On the other hand, the mayor may give to his city as 
fine a board as Baltimore has, for example. At Balti- 
more the Mayor appoints and the City Council confirms. 
The nine members hold office for six years each. Two 
years ago Dr. Gilman retired from the board to enter 
upon his work as president of the National Carnegie in- 
stitution; he was succeeded by Dr. Ira Remsen, presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins university. At the recent city 
election a valued member was chosen judge of the su- 
preme court, and the vacancy was filled by the appoint- 
ment of one of Baltimore’s most respected attorneys. 
Three of the members whose term ef office ended on 
February 29 were promptly re-appointed. But tempting 

as this example of Baltimore may be, election by the di- 
rect vote of the people is best. In fact it is the only meth- 
od justifiable by Anglo-Saxon principles of procedure, and 
what is more, it is the only one thoroly in harmony with 
the national spirit and with American institutions. 

Is election a safe method? As safe and safer than 
the election of a mayor. The schools are nearer to the 
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ethical citizenship of the great majority of the voters 
than any other institution, and judicious voting can be 
cultivated. 

The civic responsibility of it all ought to be brought 
very near to the heart and good judgment of the indi- 
vidual voter. My personal preference would be for a 
more representative and less partisan board, than elec- 
tions at large inevitably produce, under present methods 
of voting. Municipal elections are usually conducted 
on partisan lines. Good Government Clubs, Citizens’ 
Unions, and other organizations have tried from time to 
time to relieve existing political parties from responsi- 
bility in running these elections, but they have not had 
very much success in changing the attitude of the aver- 
age citizen. But there is a way of rescuing the 
school system from party control and at the same time 
obtaining a board whose representative character will not 
be as doubtful as one composed of members elected at 
large in general municipal elections. 

Let each school community elect its own local board 
of trustees in annual school meeting and nominate one 
trustee as candidate for the central board of education. 
Three or more adjoining school communities forming 
together a city school district might then in election 
choose one of the several candidates nominated in the 
district as representative to the general city board. In 
New York city where the number of districts is forty- 
six and in other large cities a board including all district 
representatives would be an unwieldy body with tempta- 
tions to much speech making. Here the chosen district 
representatives should constitute an advisory body act- 
ing as an intermediary between the various school com- 
munities and the central board of education. The 
latter could then be made up of members chosen in gen- 
eral municipal election, “one member at a time, or two 
at atime, and each member re-eligible once, but not 
more.” The citizens would make their choice from the 
list of district representatives without intervenient nom- 
inations by political parties. In this way partisan in- 
fluence would be reduced to a minimum. 

The board would represent the educational sentiment 
of the municipality in the fullest possible measure. 
Every citizen has had a chance to express his choice in 
nomination as well as election. It is important that the 
educational responsibilities should come as close to him 
as this. , 


OP 
The Public School Boy at College. 


President Eliot, of Harvard university, has strong 
faith in the American common school system and the 
civic responsibility of the American people. It is this 
faith which has raised him to the highest leadership in 
educational affairs. His sympathy with those who labor 
for the educational uplift of the plain people is real and 
free from irritating self-complacency. He regards the 
urban public school systems of the United States as 
“the most snccessful of our American institutions ” 
His endeavors are to improve and increase their invalu- 
able service. “We are planning,” he says, “to make 
better the organization of the most serviceable of all 
American institutions.” 


It may be interesting also to know his observations of 
the comparative success of common, endowed, and pri- 
vate schools. His inquiries were confined to results ob- 
tained in Harvard college. But as the field is a repre- 
sentative one, the students being recruited annually 
from about two hundred schools and colleges scattered 
over the land, the test is a most significant one. Only 
about thirty per cent. of the young men who enter 
Harvard year by year come from the common schools. 
These, on the whole, not only pass better examinations 
at admission, but they hold their own right thru college 
and graduate with somewhat higher standing than the 
boys coming from the endowed and private schools. 
“The honors are still with the public schools.” 
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The Spirit of Research. 


About two years ago Professor Munsterburg, in his 
“ American Traits,” showed that the German boy was 
better educated for his years than the American boy. 
Now Dr. Pritchett, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, declares that the European boy is more sim- 
ply and thoroly educated than the American. Thiscon- 
clusion is found in his recent annual report in a discus- 
sion of the place of research in national development, 
based upon a careful comparison of German and Ameri- 
methods. Dr. Pritchett says: 


In American institutions of learning one hears of late 
years much talk concerning research and the need for 
its existence. In response to this general sentiment 
there has developed a series of graduate schools in all 
our principal universities. The fundamental distinction 
which one finds in comparing our institutions with those 
of Europe is to befound in the difference between our ele- 
mentary instruction and that given in our higher schools, 
universities, and technical schools. 

The education of the European boy in the school 
which leads up to the university or to the technical 
school is simpler and more thoro, so that when he comes 
into the technical school or university he is a better 
grounded man in the fundamentals of education, and he 
enters into an institution where, in virtue of this fact, 
the entire method and spirit are changed. He no longer 
finds himself face to face with required daily recitations, 
he is practically freed from the burden of examinations, 
and he enters into a relation with his teachers which 
only men can have with each other. No one who has 
not been a teacher can realize how enormous is the bur- 
den thus lifted from the shoulders of the faculty and 
student alike. 

In the Institute of Technology practically one-eighth 
of the whole school year is given up to formal examina- 
tions. Under our system of instruction the faculty is 
trying to carry thru the courses a considerable propor- 
tion of men who are either incompetent or who do not 
care for the work. American institutions are almost 
the only ones in any country which undertake to force 
into the mind of an adult man a course of instruction 
which he does not care to have. The great activity in 
research in European institutions is due, first of all, to 
the spirit now alive there which makes research a test of 
a man’s success and uf his efficiency, but it is due, in no 
small degree, to the fact that European teachers are re- 
lieved of this enormous burden which American teachers 
have upon their shoulders. 


Looking at the German institutions, one feels that as 
research institutions they have great advantages over 
ours in these three respects. First, because research 
itself is a part of the ideal of the professor’s life, and the 
spirit of research a part, and the most vital part, of the 
edu ational spirit. Secondly, their freedom from the 
burden of instruction which our teachers bear, and the 
opportunity thus afforded to give free play to the re- 
search effort. Finally, the fixity of place and the guaranty 
of a retiring salary, which removes the ever-present 
problem of support in old age. How important is the 
development of the research spirit as a part of national 
progress we are only just beginning to realize. In 
America we have still the intellectual habits of a pioneer 
people. The American is energetic, resourceful, and 
superficial. He can make a little knowledge go farther 
than the citizen of any other country. Resourcefulness 
and nervous energy were great factors in the pioneer 
days, and they are great factors still. But they become 
relatively less effective as civilization advances. They 
will not last in competition with careful training and 
thoro knowledge. Our pioneer period has gone by, and 
one of the problems before the nation is the development 
of a patient, devoted, intelligent spirit of research. In 
order to develop this spirit an environment favorable to 
it must be created in our institutions of learning. 
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A Western University Club. . 


One can hardly realize what an influence the great 
universities of the country have upon the progress and 
thought of the Central West. The great extent of ter- 
ritory, known as the Red River Valley of the North, has 
recognized the university spirit and has within its bor- 
ders a flourishing University club with over a hundred 
members. Among its representatives are graduates of 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Cornell, Ann Arbor, Chicago, 
Dartmouth, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and others from forty- 
five collegiate institutions of the country. The purpose 
of the club is to foster the'spirit of higher education and 
promote the better things of life. It has been organized 
about two years and its members have enjoyed several 
pleasant social and intellectual gatherings. 

The latest function held under its auspices was a lec- 
ture by Pres. Cyrus Northrup, of the Minnesota univer- 
sity. Everyone appreciated the effort with true univer- 
sity spirit. Following the lecture over a hundred mem- 
bers and invited guests sat dowr to a sumptuous ban- 
quet, given at Moorhead, the place of the lecture. The 
after cinner speeches all had the university ring. After 
the renewal of old friendships and the formation of new 
ones the party broke up, feeling that something had been 
accomplished to further the sentiment of the higher ed- 
ucation in the Northwest. It is expected that the influ- 
ence of the club will increase as the years go on. 


BPI 
Effect of E.ducation. 


It is not surprising that some men yet can be found 
in the South who doubt the value of education to the 
negro. Booker Washington determined to make a test 
of the matter and sent out the eleven questions given 
below to 136 representative white men in the South. He 
received answers or refusals to answers as follows: 

* Has education made the negro a more useful citi- 
zen?! 

Answer—Yes, 121; no, 4; unanswered, 11. 

2. Has it made him more economical and more inclined 
to acquire wealth? 

Answer—Yes, 98; no, 14; unanswered, 24. 

3. Does it make him a more valuable workman, espe- 
cially where skill and thought are required? 

Answer—Yes, 132; no, 2; unanswered, 2. 

4. Do well-trained, skilled negro workmen find any 
difficulty in securing work in your community? 

Answer—No, 117; yes, 4; unanswered, 15. 

5. Are colored men in business patronized by the 
whites in your community? 

Answer—Yes, 92; no, 9; unanswered, 35. (The large 
number of cases in which this question was not an- 
swered is due to scarcity of colored business men.) 

6. Is there any opposition to the colored people’s buy- 
ing land in your community? 

Answer—No, 128; yes, 3; unanswered, 5. 

7. Has education improved the morals of the black 
race? 

Answer— Yes, 97; no, 20; unanswered, 19. 

8. Has it made his religion less emotional and more 
practical? 

Answer— Yes, 101; no, 16; unanswered, 19. 

9. Is it, as a rule, the ignorant or the educated who 
commit crime? 

Answer—Ignorant, 115; educated, 3; unanswered, 


10. Does crime grow less as education increases among 
the colored people? 

Answer—Yes, 102; no, 19; unanswered, 15. 

11. Is the moral growth of the negro equal to his men- 
tal growth? 

Answer— Yes, 55; no, 46; unanswered, 35. 

The replies show that, eight to one, the white people 
of the South report favorably as to the results of educa- 
tion on the negro. As to No. 11, it is not an easy one 
to answer from a practical standpoint. The plain state 


of the case is that the negro has not been educated long 
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enough to affect the stock; that will require centuries, 
as it did in the case of the whites. 


Child Labor Law in Germany. 


Germany has passed a child labor law framed along 
the broadest lines. The new law absolutely prohibits 
the children’s working in many heavy vocations, as well 
as the employment of children under fourteen years of 
age in factories, except under certain conditions. 

Owing to the prevalence of diverse home industries, 
conducted outside of factories, the great majority of 
German child laborers, more than 500,000, are engaged 
in home work, only 27,000 under fourteen years of age 
being employed in factory plants. Because of this the 
German law draws a distinction between non-related and 
related children, the protection extended to the former 
being considerably greater than to the latter. Non- 
related children, for instance, cannot be made to work 
on Sundays and holidays, while the employment of re- 
lated children on Sundaysis prohibited only in factories, 
trades, and traffic. 

In the chief line of child labor—that of carrying 
messages or packages—the distinction as to non-related 
and related children is very marked. The engagement 
of the former is absolutely prohibited in this employ- 
ment when under twelve years of age, as in the case of 
work in factories and stores, and the law provides that 
children between twelve and fourteen cannot be em- 
ployed as messengers and carriers after January, 
1906. 

No child is permitted to work more than three hours 
a day during school terms, nor more than four hours 
daily during vacation. A recess of two hours must be 
afforded during the middle of the day. Employers are 
compelled to secure “ employment cards” from the po- 
lice authorities, which state the location and character 
of the establishment where a child is to work. 


Manifesto Against Cigaret Smoking. 


The movement against juvenile cigaret smoking is 
growing in England. Only recently the London Times 
published the following manifesto which was signed by 
various public schoolmasters and prelates of the 
church: 


“Tn view of the great increase of late years in cigaret 
smoking among the young, it is felt that a strong ex- 
pression of opinion may be of use in drawing national 
attention to a habit which is undoubtedly doing much to 
undermine the health and ruin the character of many 
English boys in the various grades of society. Whether 
to the public school boy or to the boy in the street, the 
evil is equally harmful and we cannot too strongly ex- 
press our hope that every possible attempt may be made 
to deal with what we believe to be a very serious hin- 
drance to the young life of the nation,and we would spe- 
cially emphasize the evident duty of parents to control 
their boys in regard to this habit.” 





Alabama has established ten agricultural high schools 
supported by state funds. These are intended for boys 
and girls from the farms and will make the study of 
agriculture and other industrial subjects, along with 
some recognized culture subjects, the basis of their work. 
This is done because it is claimed that the work of the 
city high schools leads away from farm and home life. 


The hundredth anniversary of the birth of Elizabeth 
Palmer Peabody will occur on May 16. America owes 
a great debt of gratitude to the educational enthusiasm 
of this remarkable woman. She was among the fore- 
most pioneers in the kindergarten movement. It is pur- 
posed to publish a memoir of her life and work in cele- 
bration of her birthday. Persons owning papers throwing 
light on her career, as well as contemporary expressions 
of opinion touching her work are requested to send 
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them, or copies of them to Mr. B. Pickman Mann, 1,918 
Sunderland Place, Washington, D. C. 





It is reported from Argentina that the Scotia scienti- 
fic expedition, sent to the Antarctic from Scotland to 
make meteorological and oceanographical observations, 
has completed its work. The cruise covered five thous- 
and miles to the south and east of the South Orkney 
islands, between longitude sixteen degrees west and forty- 
five degrees west, and as far south as seventy degrees 
twenty-five minutes. In this region a deep sea of a uni- 
form depth of 2,500 fathoms was located. The deepest 
sounding was 2,739 fathoms, or 16,434 feet. 

The chemical department of Cornell college at Mount 
Vernon, Ia., has announced the discovery of twenty-five 
new saccharine preparations, one of which has 550 times 
the sweetening power of cane sugar. It is acoal tar 
product. A number of other substances are used in its 
preparation, and three or four weeks are necessary to 
complete the work. 


Brain Development. 

Brain development, according to the investigations of 
a Munich scientist, has two periods of acceleration— 
from ten to eleven and from seventeen to eighteen in 
girls, and from twelve to thirteen and nineteen to 
twenty in boys. At the period of most rapid increase in 
height, from twelve to fourteen, the growth of the brain 
is less than one one-hundredth that of the body, but at 
seventeen and nineteen it grows one-thirtieth as fast, 
and at twenty, reaches one-seventh of the body growth. 


Japanese Progress. 

The development of Japan has been tremendous in the 
past fifty years. The following dates show something of 
the great awakening: 

Beginning of Tokugawa line of Shogun 

All foreigners banished and Japanese forbidden to 
leave the country 163 

Arrival of Commodore Perry in Bay of Yeddo,July 8 


1603 


1853 

Treaty with the United States signed 1854 

Yokohama, Nagasaki, and Hakodate 1859 

First embassy to Europe 1862 
Shimonoseki bombardment by nine English, three 
French, four Dutch, and one American, men- 

of-war, September 5 and 6 1864 


Japan forced to pay an indemnity of $3,000,000 
for actions against foreigners 1 
Mutsuhito, at sixteen, succeeds his father as one 


hundred and twenty-first Mikado 1867 
Hiogo, Osaka, and Yeddo opened 1868 
First year of Meiji (enlightened rule) 1868 
The Mikado removes to Yeddo, which changes its 

name to Tokio, and is made capital of the em- 

pire 1868 
Abolition of the feudal system; the Daimios rele- 

gated to private life and retired on pensions 1869 
First appearance of newspapers 1870 
Embassy representing the national government 

makes the circuit of the world 1871-2 
First railway opened 1872 
Adoption of the Gregorian calendar 1873 
Officials obliged to wear European dress when on 

duty 1873 
Revocation of edicts against Christianity 1876 
National exhibition in Tokio 1881 
Rescript promising the opening of a Parliament in 

1890 1881 
Official priesthood abolished 1884 
The constitutions granted by the emperor promul- 

gated 1889 
First Imperial Diet meets 1890 
International exhibition at Tokio 1890 
War with China 1895 
Adoption of gold standard 1897 
Alliance with Great Britain 1902 
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Letters. 


In Memory of Brother John. 


The late John Gallagher, for fifty years a teacher, and 
one of the widest known educators in the Greater New 
York district, was no ordinary personality. 

He wasa scholar, wit, and philosopher, the sort of man 
that makes the world brighter for all his associates. 
Many stories are told of him, some of the best of which 
have been collected by “ Milo” in the Brooklyn Hagle. 

His wit was quick and saved him from embarrass- 
ments. The Brooklyn Teachers’ Association asked him 
to give some illustrated lessons on geography. He 
forgot all about it until some of the audience began to 
come into his assembly hall. Then he picked up a 
basket of lantern slides at random and passed them tc 
the man who had come to operate the stereopticon. 
“What is the subject of your lecture?” asked the 
chairman. “The earth as seen from a balloon,” said 
John. “ Which slide comes first ?” asked the operator. 
“Wherever the balloon lights,” said John. The first 
slide went inwrong side up. “This,” said John, “is the 
way Long Island looks to a Chinaman.” Then it was 
put in wrong side to. ‘‘ This,” said John, “is the way it 
looks to an Arabian.” Then the light in the lantern 
went out. “This,” said John, “is the way it looks at 
night to a man with his eyes shut.” By this time the 
audience was in a merry mood, and as the various pictures 
. followed one another the visitors took the most enter- 
taining excursion anyone present had ever enjoyed. 
One woman sitting so that the shadow of her hat came 
upon the screen called forth the remark, “ If the lady 
will kindly take her head out of the Gulf of Mexico, the 
ocean currents I am about to describe will get a chance 
to circulate.” 

To his thousands of girls in the Brooklyn Training 
school he was always “‘ Uncle John,” to all the school men 
he was always “ Brother John.” 

Brother John was a great believer in the quiet per- 
sonal power of individual men as opposed to public 
speeches and what he called “brass band and proces- 
sion” agitation, says the Eagle. When the salaries of 
principals were improved in Brooklyn, a notable instance 
twenty odd years ago, it was done without fireworks or 
newspaper publicity. Gallagher and the prominent men 
among the principals, divided the board members into 
groups and saw that each member of each group was 
quietly reasoned with and interested in making the 
position of principal one attractive to the best school 
men. His assertion of the importance of giving princi- 
pals wide discretion and power in their neighborhoods, 
and of leading the patrons of the school to come directly 
to the master with their complaints, describes a condi- 
tion once a fact in Brooklyn. He believed in appealing 
to men, personally, when anything was to be done. He 
decried lawsuits, petitions, and public speeches. “Get 
another lady with you,” he would say to a teacher who 
desired some action by the board, “hire a cab, and go 
and ask every member to vote for it. The scriptures do 
not say he that writeth, or he that wisheth, but he that 
asketh, receiveth.” 

To a teacher who was transferred against her will, 
who kept claiming that it was illegal, he told the story 
of the man in jail, whose lawyer repeated to him, ‘‘ They 
can’t put you here; they can’t put you here.” “But, 
hang it all, I am here,” said the man. And so he was. 
So he urged her not to stand on her rights, but to go per- 
sonally to the authorities and ask for redress. This, 
too, was his idea of the essence of ‘administration : “If 
four or five men, with the principal, can break bread 
together,” he said, “ around a mahogony table,while they 
talk over school matters, the schools will run smoothly.” 
He introduced into Brooklyn the word “ mahoganizing,” 
which means discussing things over a good dinner. 

The public trial of teachers or the curing of school 
difficulties in the papers was intensely repugnant to him. 
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He claimed that such a publicity regarding a single one 
of the corps incalculably injured the remaining four 
thousand. In permitting quiet and unsensational set- 
tlements of such difficulties he thought the local com- 
mittee system necessary. 

Toward the young women students in his school his 
spirit was that distinctive and admirable Irish chivalry 
which has given us the cleanest and wholesomest social 
atmosphere in the world. There was no doubt about 
the tone of hisschool. No father ever hesitated to send 
a girlthere. Once ina principals’ meeting he demanded 
and obtained a public apology from a speaker who had 
suggested a hypothetical uncomplimentary case regard- 
ing the students of that institution. His respect for 
women of all ages was singularly fine. 

BP 
The Shaw Memorial. 

The notice in THE JOURNAL, February 27, of the in- 
stitution of a scholarship in the New York University 
School of Pedagogy as a memorial of Prof. Edward R. 
Shaw, brings to my mind the valuable services of this 
remarkable man. I knew him when at Greenpoint, L. 1.; 
my attention was called to his school by the school com- 
missioner, who said, “ We have a New Education man in 
this town; he is doing a great work.” 

Mr. Shaw was a most successful teacher; he was ex- 
traordinary in the employment of devices of the right 
kind; there are plenty who invent devices that are real 
hindrances. He was a pedagogical man; that is, he 
possessed a body of truth gathered by observation, read- 
ing, and reflection which guided his movements. When 
he found there was an attempt to be made to found a 
school of pedagogy he volunteered his efforts at the very 
outset. He did not doas most people, wait to see whether 
it would live; he helped put life into it. 

I attended some of his lectures, and considered him 
the bright star in the galaxy of pedagogical professors 
the school possessed. He knew whereof he talked; he 
had been in the school-room and faced classes where the 
problem he discussed had been solved. As dean of the 
school he showed ability, but his forte was teaching. 
He became an author of excellent repute. I can testify 
to the value of the “ National Question Book,” because 
it gave the one who used it an idea of the steps to the 
professional rank. Several I have known holding the 
lowest certificate were enabled by the use of this book 
to hold state certificates. 

His untimely death has been a severe blow to the 
cause of professional pedagogy. He was in this work 
because he believed in it, not forthe salary paid. Be- 
sides, having been a struggler for pedagogical truth, he 
knew its value. In one of his lectures he said, “I was 
teaching ina district school, but determined to do it as a 
skilful teacher would. So I began to read on education, 
and I found there was need of deep investigation. I 
kept atit, determined to know the whole truth. At this 
time Colonel Parker appeared and threw light on the 
situation; I was one of the first to buy his ‘Talks on 
Teaching;’ it was a revelation; I shall always be grate- 
ful to Colonel Parker.” 

In his intercourse with other teachers he exhibited an 
engaging frankness that was extremely delightful to 
those who felt ignorant of foundation principles. I con- 
sider the connection of Mr. Shaw with the School of 
Pedagogy a most fortunate thing for that splendid insti- 


tution. May his mantle descend on all engaged in the 
work there undertaken. L. E. WATERMAN. 
Newark. 





As one of the oldest subscribers to THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
I can say without flattery that it keeps up with the times 
and pice to be in the hands of every educator and friend 
of our public schools who desires to keep in touch with the 


unceasing progress and evolutions of our system of educa- 


tion. H. Tuiry. 





You should not feel tired all the time—healthy people 
don’t—you won’t if you take Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
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each collection are now available, and 
there is a constant demand for them all. 
The entire cost of the scheme is borne by 
the museum. All the school principal 
has to do is to apply for the particular 
collections he wishes. They are deliv- 
ered as they become available. A school 


is not supposed to keep a set more than 
three weeks, the usual lean period being 
two weeks. 


Victory for Married Teachers. 

The New York court of appeals has 
rendered a decision in the case of Mrs. 
Murphy against the board of education, 
of New York city, which is somewhat of 
a blow to the latter. In substance, the 
decision was, that board can not remove 
a teacher because she marries, nor can 
the board pass a by-law, making mar- 
riage a ground for dismissal. The opin- 
ion of the court reads: 

‘*We are of the opinion that, under 
the charter, the board had no power, 
either to pass a by-law on the subject or 
to provide for the compulsory termina- 
tion of the employment of the teacher, 
except in the manner pointed out in the 
statute.”” — 

The opinion reviews the powers granted 
to school boards from 1882 to the pres- 
ent time relative to the removal of teach- 
ers, which goes to show that provisions 
of statute relative to removal are exclu- 


sive, and that a teacher can be removed ? 


only in the manner prescribed therein. 
Under the revised charter, the reasons 


for which a teacher’s employment may - 


be terminated, except compulsory re- 
tirement, are gross misconduct, insubor- 
dination, neglect of duty, or general in- 
efficiency. The court held that the ex- 
press statement of these conditions 
makes them exclusive, and that remov- 
als, even by the board, cannot be made 
for other causes. 


College Entrance Examinations. 


The following is the list of places 
where examinations will be held by the 
college entrance examination board this 


year: 

Alabama—Mobile, the high school; 
University of Alabama. 

Arkansas—Little Rock, office of the 
school board. 

California—Belmont, Belmont school; 
Los'Angeles, the high school; San Mateo, 
St. Matthew’s school. 

Colorado— Denver, High School No. 1. 

Connecticut—Bridgeport high school; 
Hartford, Hartford Public high school; 
Lakeville, Hotchkiss school; New Haven; 
Yale Divinity school; Stamford, Betts 
academy. 

Delaware—Wilmington, high school. 

District of Columbia—Washington Cen- 
tral high school. ; 

Georgia—Atlanta, pe ll high school; 
Savannah, Hartridge school 

Hawaii—Honolulu, Honolulu. high 
school, 

Illinois—Chicago, Northwestern uni- 
versity building; Rock Island, Public 
high school. 

ndiana—Fort Wayne high school; In- 
dianapolis, Shortridge high school; Lima, 
Howe school. 

Oregon—Portland, Portland library. 

a ae 9 Ace y, Western 
University of Pennsylvania; Bethlehem, 
Preparatory school; Erie high school; 
Lancaster, Franklin and Marshall col- 
lege; Mercersburg, the academy; Phila- 
delphia, Drexel institute; Reading, Girls’ 
high school; Washington, Washington 
and Jefferson college; Wilkesbarre, high 
school. 

Rhode Island—Providence, 
high school. 

Tennessee—Nashville, Vanderbilt uni- 
versity. 

Texas—Austin high school. 

Utah—Salt Lake City _— school. 

Ni llieaaaiaaaiiaas munds high 
school. 


Classical 
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Wisconsin— Milwaukee, West Division 

high school. 
ngland—London, University Corres- 

pondence college. 

France—Paris, Anglo-Saxon college. 

Germany—Frankfort, Musterschule. 

Switzerland—Geneve, 33 Rue de Mal- 
agnon. ‘ 


Athletics in Public Schools. 


In a lecture on compulsory physical 
training before the League for Political 
Education, the Rev. Dr. Percy S. Grant 
emphasized the _ need of physical 
development. He said: : 

‘‘We cannot correct congested condi- 
tions by spreading out our population 
over the country. The city, congested, 
unsanitary to a certain degree, has come 
to stay. The remedy for the unfailing 
flagging of the race is plain. Compul- 
sory physical training is a necessity. It 
is the men with strong, perfect bodies 
who are aw the leading mental and 
moral powers of our country to-day. 

‘*The morality of the University of 
Pennsylvania has risen in a remarkable 
manner during the last ten years. This 
is owing te the adoption of athletics 
among the students. I find that this in- 
crease in morality exists at Harvard, 
Yale, and other universities, where much 
attention is given to physical training. 
There is no public school system for 
hysical training in this country which 
is thoro, and this is a state of affairs 
which should be remedied.”’ 


New Jersey Child Labor Bill. 


A labor bill is before the New Jersey 
legislature which deserves the united 
support of the educational interests in 
the state. An important section is meet- 
ing with opposition. Itreads as follows: 

*“*No minor under the age of sixteen 
shall be employed, permitted, or allowed 
to work, in places coming under the pro- 
visions of this act more than ten hours 
in a day, or fifty-five hours in a week. 
No minor under sixteen years of age 
shall be employed, permitted, or allowed 
to work between the hours of six o’clock 
in the evening and six o’clock in the 
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morning. Any corporation, firm, or per 
son, permitting or allowing any viola- 
tion of the provision of this section, shall 
be liable to a penalty of $50 for each 
ofthis secti i d by the gl 

is section is opposed by the glass- 
blowers and canning men of the south- 
ernend of the state, and from the tex- 
tile manufacturers of Passaic county. 
They say if the sixteen-year-old limit for 
night employment is made a law it will 
disorganize their business. 


Missouri Notes. 

Of the 23,880 pupils in the public high 
schools of Missouri, 85 per cent. study 
mathematics; 80 per cent., English; 60 
per cent., science; 55 per cent., history, 
and 50 per cent., Latin. These five lines 
furnish 78 per cent. of all the work of 
the high schools. 


There are thirty-two teachers in as 
many Missouri high schools giving in- 
struction in practical agriculture to 627 
pupils. These teachers have had special 
training for this work in the state agri- 
cultural college, or under special teachers 
in normal schools. 


The permanent endowment of the pub- 
lic schools in Missouri amounts to $12, 032, - 
423. This yields an annual income to the 
schools of about $750,000. The main sup- 
port, however, is local taxation. 


Japanese Exhibit. 


Tae educational museum at Teachers 
College has held a timely exhibition of 
things Japanese. Its object was to rep- 
resent, thru Japanese works of art, 
wares, relics, and the like, the homes, 
customs, art, education, and industries 
of Japan. Among the objects on view 
were photographs illustrating the Jap- 
anese military operations in the war with 
China, and a set of color prints issued in 
celebration of the victories of the Jap- 
anese arms. 

Education was represented by the ex- 
hibit sent by Japan to the Chicago expo- 
sition in 1893. There were complete pho- 
tographic representations of Japanese 
home life, town and country scenes, and 
religion. . 


From Philadel] phia. 


Philadelphia Salaries. 

A special committee of the Philadel- 
phia board of education has taken firal 
action on the revision of teachers’ sala- 
ries. A number of changes were made 
in theschedule already announced. These 
cover increases of salaries of principals 
of elementary schools and kindergartens. 

The modifications are as follows and 
are additions to the increased maximum 
salary of $770 per annum, to which ele- 
mentary school teachers are entitled 
under the new schedule: 


Principals of primary schools of not 
less than six divisions, containing all 
grades above the second, after ten years’ 
service, $230 additional, and after fifteen 
years’ service, $330 additional per 
annum. 

Principals of primary schools of not 
less than six divisions, with first and 
second grades only, $110 additional; after 
ten years’ service, $210; after fifteen 
years’ service, $310 additional, per 
annum. 

Principals of primary schools and of 
rimary schools with highergrades, with 
ess than six divisions but having grades 

above the second, $130 additional per 
annum. 

Principals of primary schools with less 
than six divisions, and no grades above 
the second, $110 additional per annum, 
instead of $80, as at first proposed. 

In the kindergartens the old salary 
schedule commenced at $350 and the 
maximum was $400. Under the revised 
schedule the maximum is $470. 


All teachers who have morning classes 
only are to receive an additional increase 
of $20 yearly for five years, making the 
maximum salary $570, and all teachers 
having morning and afternoon classes are 
to receive $30 additional each year for 
five years, making their maximum sala 
$770. The revised schedules for hig 
school teachers were left unchanged. 


Pensions Under Elkin Will. 


As a last preliminary before dispens- 
ing the Lewis Elkin pension fund, the 
Philadelphia board of education obtained 
an interpretation of the eligibility clause 
from the city courts. Thefund amounts 
to about $1,500,000 and is to pension su- 
perannuated school teachers to the extent 
of $400 a year. Up to the present time 
the board has received about 125 applica- 
tions for benefits under the will. 

The suit was brought to determine the 
meaning of the term, ‘‘no means of 
support,’’ contained in the will. The 
case brought up in court was that of a 
teacher who had an income of $82. The 
court decided that the burden of passing 
upon the eligibility of applicants for a 
pension rests upon the president and se- 
omnay of the board of education. They 
have decided that anything under an in- 
come of $200 per annum entitles an ap- 
plicant to be considered as without ade- 

uate means of support. To be eligible 
to benefit by the fund a teacher must 
have taught in the Philadelphia schools 
twenty-five years, she must be incapa- 
citated for earning a livelihood, and she 
must be without adequate means of sup- 


port. 
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Chicago News Letter. 


Chicago teachers to the number of 
3,409 compose 107 classes in normal ex- 
tension work. Among the subjects stud- 
ied are psychology, philosophy of edu- 
cation, history of education, history, 
mathematics, manual training, household 
arts, German, and French. There are 
more classes in manual training and do- 
mestic science than in any other 
branches. : 


The original effort committee of the 

hicago Principals’ Association is pre- 
paring a report on the original effort on 
the part of school pupils. The general 
conclusien reached is that the study of 
grammar, arithmetic, and geography 
should be second to the study of indus 
trial arts for boys between ten and twelve. 
This finding is based upon the following 
propositions: 

The average newsboy is smarter than 
the average schoolboy. The country boy 
of twelve years has a better practical 
knowledge than the city boy of the same 
age. The teaching of the principles of 
plumbing, constructing houses and street 
cars is better for obtaining original ef- 
fort on the part of the pupils than con- 
ning books. 


_ The necessity for instruction in morals 
is receiving recognition from many sides 
in these days. The late Thomas D 
Lowther, of Chicago, for instance, has 
left his estate to the city for such work. 
His will reads: 

‘*T return to Chicago ali have derived 
from Chicago, and in doing so I am glad 
to be able to recognize the obligation 
that rests upon all good citizens to con- 
tribute voluntarily, according to their 
means, toward the moral education of 
the people, which is most needed and is 
not provided thru our taxation and pub- 
lic schools. 


Prin. John T. Ray, of the John Crerar 
school, Chicago, is championing the re- 
adoption of corporal punishment in the 
public schools. ‘‘Moral suasion,’’ he 
declares, ‘‘has no more effect on the 
average schoolboy than a rain shower on 
a flock of ducks. It is time that we 
threw off the yoke of namby-pamby 
theories and took active steps to secure 
the re-adoption of corporal punishment 
in Chicago schools. It may be humiliat- 
ing, I admit, but it is a grim necessity. 
If the lash were used freely in the schools 
there would be less boy bandits and des- 
peradoes.”’ 


The students of Armour institute, 
rap held a jubilation over the recent 
gift of J. Ogden Armour to the great 
technical school. They have been appre- 
hensive that the institute might be an- 
nexed by the University of Chicago. The 
students believe that the school is in no 
danger now of being gobbled up by what 
they term ‘‘The Midway Octopus.’’ 

It is said that the favorite motto with 
many of the boys is, ‘‘ No oil for us—lard 
is good enough,’’ a defiance to Rocke- 
feller and Harper. 


The sexes at Northwestern university 
are to besegregated. Twolarge conver- 
sation parlors are to be provided—one for 
the girls and one for the boys—at ex- 
treme ends of the long corridor in Uni- 
versity hall. Between lectures the men 
will confine themselves to their parlor, 
while the girls must retire totheirs. The 
professors have repeatedly protested 
against the conduct of students between 
lectures. 


According to the plans announced by 
President Harper, the University of 
Chicago’s convocation week is to be the 
most elaborate celebration ever planned 
by that institution. The German am- 
bassador, Baron Von Sternburg, will 
attend, and the occasion will mark the 
assembly of thousands of German-Amer- 


~ will of the late 


icansin Chicago. Five German scientists 
of the schools of law, philology, history, 
medicine, and theology, sent by the 
German government, will be special 
ay and will receive the degree of 


Opposed to Kindergarten. 

‘‘T am firmly convinced that the kin- 
dergarten is an institution that helps 
more than any other, to destroy our child 
life and to promote physical weakness, 
and it is the great culture ground of the 
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great white plague, consumption.”’ 

This declaration was ey! made by 
~- Farrell, of Cook County, Ill., hospi- 
tal. 

“‘T realize,’’ he continued, ‘‘that I 
have attacked and tried to shatter a E- 
ular idol. Nevertheless, tho I may be a 
false prophet. I believe the "7 of the 
kindergarten is about ended. I am told 
the kindergarten keeps the children off 
the streets. Perhaps this is true, but 
children rarely contract consumption or 
other diseases in even the foulest street. 
It is the foul air of the school-room which 
is dangerous.’’ 


Educational New England. 


Boston university has received, by the 
ames A. Woolson, of 
Cambridge, Mass., $625,000. Exclusive 
of this amouat the endowment of the in- 
stitution is slightly more than $2,000,- 
000. 


Prof. Charles H. Haskins, of the math- 
matical department of the Sheffield Sci- 
entific school, Yale university, has re- 
signed on account of ill-health. 


The trustees of Dartmouth college 
have voted to reproduce Dartmouth hall, 
which was recently destroyed by fire. 
The sum of $250,000 is to be raised for 
this purpose at once. 


The main feature of the Yale exhibit 
at St. Louis will be a full representation 
of the old campus—the buildings, old 
fence, and gates standing out in relief. 
Large photographs of the Yale buildings, 
and engravings of the Yale alumni will 
also be shown. There will be an exhibi- 
tion of forest school work, and a repro- 
duction of a pterodactyl, an extinct ani- 
mal, which has never before been ex- 
hibited, will be shipped to the exposition 
from the Peabody museum. 


About 200 members of the Teachers’ 
School of Science Association met in 
Boston on Feb. 25. Prof. Charles S. 
Minot, president of the Massachusetts 
Natural History Society, spoke appre- 
ciatively of the work of the school, par- 
ticularly in the habit of accurate obser- 
vation and thinking acquired by children 
whose teachers have attended it. Prof. 
George H. Barton, curator of the Teach- 
ers’ school, said that at the present time 
about 250 students are attending the 
— classes, which meet every Satur- 

ay. 

Arthur P. Briggs, of Natick, has been 
appointed principal of the Wadleigh 
grammar school, in Winchester, Mass., 
to succeed Louis J. West, resigned. 


Separate schools for colored children 
seem a probability in Boston. The mat- 
ter was discussed at a recent meeting of 
the school board, and atthe next meeting 
itis expected that provision will be made 
for a separate school. The repeated 
charges of race prejudice made by col- 
ored parents and pupils and tacitly ad- 
mitted by white teachers is the cause of 
this action. 

The leaders among the colored people 
have been stirred up about the matter 
for sometime, and have declared that 
Boston is the most anti-negro city in 
America. Recently a delegation of col- 
ored women publicly accused, by name, 
eighteen teachers who were said to act 
in a hostile manner toward colored chil- 
dren. 

Lectures on the Bible. 

‘‘The Bible as Literature ’’ is the sub- 
ject of a course of lectures now bein 
given before the Twentieth Century Club 
of Boston, by Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 
of Chicago. This is a subject which has 
been brought before the educational 
world of late by the advocates of the 
Bible in the public schools, even if it has 
to get there in the guise of literature. 
The Twentieth Century club deserves 


the thanks of the teachers for giving 
them the opportunity of seeing this im- 
portant subject inanewlight. Probably 
no teacher left the first lecture of the 
course on Feb. 6 without a new point of 
view of this subject. 

Professor Moulton’s address was in 
substance as follows: 

‘‘The literary student of the Bible 
knows that as there are epics, lyrics, 
and sonnets in the literature of Greece 
and Rome, so there are the same in the 
Bible. For example, in the fourth chap- 
ter of Judges he will find a history, and 
in the fifth a lyric, which should set 
with music, dancing, singing in chorus, 
and the other accompaniments of lyric 

erformance. The literary study of the 

ible is, then, the new light that is 
brought to bear upon the book when 
each part is read in its exact literary 
structure and form. An exact compre- 
hension of the literary form of the Bible 
is necessary in order to get at its spirit, 
and the interpretation of what is set 
forth. Ignorance of the right literary 
form may lead to serious errors. 

‘‘The Bible is the worst printed book 
in the world. It is well printed as re- 
gards type, paper, and binding, but in it 
all literary forms have been destroyed. 
The revised version is but a step in the 
direction of true literary form. The old 
versions of the Bible present the book in 
one monotonous arrangement of num- 
bers, chapters, and verses, not distin- 
guishing literary forms and often running 
counter to them. It effaces all forms of 
literary structure, and it presents the 
appearance not so much of a sacred 
a of revelations as of a divine scrap- 


‘““At the present time the reader of 
the Bible must be his own theater, and 
must add interpretation of perspective 
to "Pe of commentary. He 
must take a whole book at a sitting. 
There is no doubt that the Bible needs 
literary study, but literature stands 
most terribly in need of the Bible, which 
is one of the two great foundations of 
our English literature. The other foun- 
dation is the Greek and Roman classics. 

‘*The sacred Hebrew and the classical 
Greek and Latin are the ancestors of 
our literature. The Renaissance brought 
the classical to the front, and it has al- 
ways maintained its place. The Refor- 
mation brought forward the Bible, but 
to-day only one finds full recognition. 
The other equally potent factor is con- 
spicuous by its absence Culture is lop- 
sided, the paganism of the Renaissance 
still clings to us, and we shall not escape 
from it until we put the classics and the 
literary study of the Bible side by side.’’ 





There are many important uses for 
antikamnia tablets. Everybody who is 
out in the sun should take a five-grain 
antikamnia tablet at breakfast and avoid 
entirely that demoralizing headache 
which frequently mars the pleasure of 
an outing. This applies equally to women 
on shopping tours and especially to those 
who invariably come home cross and out 
of sorts, with a wretched ‘‘sightseers’ 
headache.’’— The Chaperone. 
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In and Around New York City. 


A large number of claims are being how to sew, cook, cut paper patterns, 


The regular meeting of the New York 
Schoolmasters’ Club will be held at the 
St. Denis on Saturday evening, March 
12, at6 P.M. The program includes ad- 
dresses by Mr. Sadazuchi Uchida, Japan- 
ese consul of New York, the Rev. S. 
Parkes Cadman, of Brooklyn, and Dr. J. 
Takamine. 

The regular March meeting of the 
Schoolmasters’ Association of New York 
and vicinity will be held at New York 
university, Washington square, on Sat- 
urday, March 12, at 10:30 a.m. Prof. 
George P. Baker, of Harvard college, will 
speak on ‘‘ The Mindof the Undergradu- 
ate.’’ There will also be a report from 
the committee to ‘Suggest rules for 
the government of athletic relations 
—_ the schools.’’ It is announced 
that Pres. Harris, of Amherst college, 
will address the April meeting. 


The Associated Local School Boards 
have begun an investigation of the bill to 
reorganize the New York city school 
system. As the boards are at present 
practically powerless, and the new law 
grants many powers, the boards will 
probably favor this legislation. The 
association has petitioned the mayor and 
the assembly not to approve the plan for 
erecting temporary school buildings in 
the parks. 


The local school boards have sent in 
their semi-annual recommendations. 
Among the more important are the fol- 
lowing: 

District No. 9—New building to re- 
place No. 38, and a building to relieve 
Nos. 118, 38, 125, and 3. 

District No. 17—Calling attention to 
the fact that the district is the only one 
in the city without a kindergarten. 

District No. 25—In P. S. No. 11 classes 
have to be held in the assembly room. 

District No. 30—Opposing the plan to 
put cleaners’ and janitors’ employees 
under civil service, as the expense will 
be increased enormously, without any 
compensating advantage, and less satis- 
factory cleaning will surely result. 


_ Plans have been filed for the construc- 
tion of a playground in the rear of the 
New York Truant school. It is to be 
forty-four by ninety-eight feet and will 
be enclosed with high brick walls. Part 
of it is to be sheltered, the whole struc- 
ture costing about $3,000. 


Prin. William Rafferty, of P. S. No. 
19, Williamsburg, is following up his cru- 
sade — cigaret smoking among the 
boys of his school. He began this work 
some months ago, when he had several 
men and women in court for selling cigar- 
ets to boys. They were not prosecuted 
because they promised to sell no cigarets 
to minors. Since then the principal has 
kept up his work quietly, and has gained 
the secret co-operation of many parents. 
As a result a dealer was brought to 
court on Feb. 29 to answer to the charge 
of selling cigarets and was held for ex- 
amination. Meanwhile Principal Raffer- 
ty = he is going to get more war- 
rants. 


A bill has been introduced at Albany 
which is ostensibly to remedy a mistake 
in the educational budget for 1904. In 
reality it is intended to do much more. 
The bill provides that between Jan. 1 
and May 1 the board of estimate shall 
have the power to reopen and modify 
the budget for 1904, so far as relates to 
the appropriation for the department of 
education, It is also to have the power 
to increase that appropriation to any ex- 
tent that the board of education, by a 
two-thirds vote, shall approve. If this 
bill is passed it is believed that the pres- 
ent administration will make up for the 
— down of the school appropria- 
ions. 


filed with the board of education by 
teachers who believe that they are enti- 
tled to rating as assistant to principal, 
and to the salary of such position. Many 
of these claims are valid, but the board 
of superintendents has found others 
where there is room for doubt. In the 
latter cases many teachers have secured 
counsel and are prep to carry the 
matter to the courts, if necessary. 


A special precaution for the safety of 
the children in the public schools has 
been taken by Police Commissioner 
McAdoo. This is to place all the low 
pressure boilers of the steam-heating 
plants in the _— schools under police 
inspection. The sergeant in charge of 
the boiler squad will issue permits to 
school janitors to operate steam-heatin 
boilers, carrying not over ten pounds o 
steam. 


The child study committee of the 
Associate Alumnze of Normal college 
held a conference on atypical children on 
Feb. 26. Among the subjects and 
speakers were; ‘‘Classification of De- 
fectives,’?’ Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer; 
‘The Atypical Child in the New York 
City Public Schools,’’ Dr. Elias G. Brown; 
ee Remarks on Methods,”’ 
Dr. M. P. E. Groszmann; ‘‘ Method of 
Work Here and in Great Britain,’’ Miss 
Elizabeth E. Farrell. 


The annual report of the Educational 
Alliance has recently come from the 
press. Theidea of the work of the associa- 
tion is never to ‘‘ unnecessarily dup'icate, 
but always consistently supplement,’’ 
work carried on by other institutions of 
the city. The report makes special men- 
tion of the preparatory work for the ed- 
ucation of the child immigrant. From 
these Baron de Hirsch preparatory classes 
for immigrant children, as they are 
named, 476 pupils were promoted to the 
public schools during 1903. 


Auditor Cook, of the board of educa- 
tion, has prepared a financial statement 
showing the total appropriations for 
buildings, additions, and sites since con- 
solidation. According to these figures 
the balance now on hand is $66,734. Since 
1898 the board has received $34,024,622 
for school buildings, additions, and sites, 
and of this sum $29,800,024 has been 
appropriated. Actual payments amount- 
ing to $22,239,183 have been made, while 
the contract liabilities amount to $7, 560, - 
840. These liabilities include the pay- 
ments still due on contracts under way, 
for which provision must be made in ad- 
vance. 


John S. Roberts was installed as ~ 
cipal of P. S. No. 75 on March 2. 
Speeches were made by Superintendent 
Maxwell, Mr. Roberts, District Superin- 
tendents Julia Richman and Edward W. 
Stitt, Principal Sheppard, of the High 
School of Commerce; Principal Boyle, of 
P. S. No. 103, and First Assistant Adams, 
who has taught in P. S. No. 75 since its 
organization. 


The formal installation of Thomas J. 
Boyle as principal of P. S. No. 103, Man- 
hattan, took place on February 26. Dr. 
John Dwyer, district superintendent, pre- 
sided. Addresses were made by Drs. 
Chickerio and Bienenfeld, of the local 
school board; District Supt. Joseph S. 
Taylor, Miss Sarah J. Burke, Prin. C. 
A. Kidd, P. S. No. 184; Prin. John J. 
O’Reilly, P. S. No. 96, and Prof. James 
Kiernan, of the normal college. 


An effort is being made by boards of 
trade in the Bronx to hold a mass meet- 
ing to protest against the present course 
of study. The supporters of the move- 
ment claim that children’s time is wasted 
in useless studies, boys being taught 


etc. The agitators hoped to show that 
time is wasted in the schools. 


Superintendent of Buildings C. B. J. 
Snyder, has filed plans for increased fire 

rotection in P. S. No. 3, in the Bronx. 

ew fire escapes are to be built and win- 
dows converted into additional exits. 
The improvements will cost $3,500. 


Radical Changes Proposed. 


A bill is now before the legislature of 
New York state to reorganize completely 
the board of education of Greater New 
York. It was drawn up by persons inter- 
ested in the public schools, and their idea 
has been to include such changes in the 
school system as the experience of the 
last few years has proved to be neces- 
sary. The bill abolishes the present 
board of education, and creates, instead, 
a board of fifteen members, to be ap- 
pointed by the mayor, but at least two- 
thirds of the new members must be mem- 
bers of the present board of education. 
The —— of the board will be a sal- 
aried officer, to be appointed by the 
mayor, and will be the administrative 
head of the school system, with such du- 
ties as the board of education shall de- 
termine. E 

Borough autonomy of the schools is 

rovided by creating borough school 
Sean whose members shall be the chair- 
men of the now existing local boards, 
which are continued. In addition, ad- 
ministration bureaus are established in 
each borough. Tlie borough boards are 
to have the power of nominating princi- 
pals and teachers, and of taking action 
upon recommendations of the local 
boards. The present system of appoint- 
ing from the eligible list is to be contin- 
ued. The central board of education will 
be given the power to nominate for the 
higher positions. 

he present board of superintendents 
is to be abolished and its powers delegated 
to the board of education, the borough 
boards, or directly to the city superin- 
tendent. The members of the board of 
superintendents are to retain their posi- 
tions as associate city superintendents, 
and will be assigned to duty in the bor- 
oughs or to special work. The city su- 
perintendent will bave the powers of the 
present board of superintendents to es- 
tablish rules for promotion, graduation, 
and transfer of pupils, to approve text- 
books and supplies, and to direct the 
methods of teaching. 

The board of education is to designate 
the kinds and grades of licenses, and the 
professional and academic qualifications 
for the same, and will determine what 
examinations shall be held for such 
licenses. Teachers are to be appointed 
by the central board upon the nomina- 
tion of the borough boards. Principals 
and teachers cannot, under the bill, be 
transferred from borough to borough 
without theirconsent. Provision ismade 
to increase the allowance for the general 
school fund from three to three and a 
half mills. All officers.and employes of 
the board of education and the members 
— the local school boards are retained in 
office. 


Curious State of Affairs. 


Controller Grout’s annual report shows 
a curious state of affairs as regards the 
board of education. The bo has, un- 
expectedly, an unexpended balance of 
Many items of this amount 
are for courses of stady which the board 
has contended would have to be discon- 
tinued at once, unless an increase were 
granted over last year’s appropriation. 
In the matter of supplies, where there 
has been so much criticism, many critics 
holding that there was vast room for 


’ 
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economy, the report shows that the board 
kept $171,000 within the appropriation. 
For public lectures, one of the activities 
which the board of education resolved to 
abandon unless more funds were availa- 
ble, there was a surplus of $22,000—the 
= amount expended being but $53,- 


Educational Council. 


‘The Art and Craft of Reading,’’ was 
the subject of an excellent address by 
John Cotton Dana, librarian of Newark, 
N. J., at the recent meeting of the New 
York Educationai Council. Mr. Dana 
emphasized the importance of reading, 
showed that our poses do not read 
enough, and described some ways in 
which the school could correct this fault. 
He said in part: 


‘* During the past years, beginning with 
the Reformation, there has been a de- 
crease in respect for authority. This is 
natural enough, as the result of question- 
ing religious and political opinions has 
meant the decline of respect for the 
moralsanction. With thismovement has 
come a great increase of information, 
which has been the cause of the growth 
of a tremendous individualism. If the 
decline of respect for authority can be 
cured at all, it can only be cured by 
giving more information and thus in- 
creasing individuality. More knowledge 
alone can set less knowledge aright. 

‘‘The ways for men to acquire right 
consideration of things are three: ob- 
servation, conversation, and reading. 
Ninety-five per cent. of our people never 
have a training which teaches them to 
see things so that they gather what they 
should. Ninety-five percent. never have a 
training in conversation. This is to be re- 
gretted because it is the highest form of 
education. So by reading alone is it 
sible to open a way to that many-sided 
interest which makes for morality and 
individuality. 

»,The age of books is just beginning. 
Even in this country only one-seventh of 
the people read ro Compara- 
tively few read books. e hardly have 
one single, scholarly review of life. In 
fact this country has failed to become 
what it thinks it is, a country of readers 
on a high plane. 

‘‘Reading means two things, habit 
and skill. Skill in the ability to read 
rapidly and understandingly, The art of 
reading is more common than the craft. 
The art is reading where we at least get 
an emotion; the craft where we read un- 
derstandingly and seeing that what is 
meaningless is meaningless. Altho we 
plume ourselves that we devote ourselves 
to the craft of reading, we donot. This 
is shown by our ‘isms,’ and ‘ologies,’ 
and by following leaders who seem to 
say something but really do not. 


‘‘The school and teacher are the most 
important factors in teaching skill in 
reading. The teacher who has control of 
the children from six to fourteen holds 
the key to the situation. During those 
years habits are formed and formed to 
stay. But we are not taking advantage 
of our opportunity, for wefare not train- 
ing the teachers so that they can direct 
the reading habit intelligently. One of 
the best things that we can do is to en- 
courage the study of the art of reading 
and control of books among pupil 
teachers.”’ 


In conclusion Mr. Dana described a 
number of ways for co-operation between 
the public school and the public library. 
The officers of the association have ar- 
ranged an attractive program for the 
remaining meeting of the year. Pres. 


Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, willspeak 
at the March meeting; Superintendent 
Balliet, of Spring field, Mass., at the April 
meeting, and President Finley, of City 
college, in May. 


Vol. 17 


to throw light upon this one im porta: 
supplant the systematic treatises on psychology and logic. 


A Timely Volume of Inestimable Value 


Vol. 2 TWO CENTURIES OF PENNSYLVANIA HISTORY 


notes on Pedagogy, and in selections 





has been devoted to the principles and 


Teachers’ Examinations. ; I 
All persons who desire to have their Practice of the kindergarten. (b) Satis- 
names placed upon the eligible list for factory academic training, and a 
evening school teachers are to be exam- Pletion of a satisfactory course of pro- 
ined by the board of examiners between fessional training of at least one year 
February 26andMarch 11. This includes in the principles and practice of the kin- 
applicants for elementary and high school “ergarten, followed by two years’ suc- 
licenses. There is an especial demand cessful experience in kindergarten teach- 
for teachers in the following elementary '™8- 


subjects: Stenography, kkeeping, 4 : in. 
freehand, architectural and mechenicsi __Cxt-Book Royalties Again 
drawing, cooking, millinery, sewing and A hearing on Comptroller Grout’s text- 
book bill was given on March 1 before 


dressmaking, common branches, and I A 
ve the senate cities committee. Former 


English to igners 
Borough President Swanstrom appeared 


On April 11 there will be an examina- 
tion for license as special teachers of for eye ee Maxwell and argued 
Y that the superintendent or school em- 


music in the elementary schools. The 1 
ployees should be allowed to receive 


candidates, who must be at least eigh- 
teen years of age and less than thirty- royalties from text-books. He charac- 
terized the bill as a despotic measure, as 


five, must have the following qualifica- t 

tions: (a) Graduation from a satisfactory it gave the comptroller the power to pry 
high school or an equivalent academic into the private affairsof Superintendent 
training; (b) the completion of a course Maxwell. 

of professional training of, at least, two 
years; (c) three years’ experience in 
teaching music, or six years’ experience 
as aclass teacher of common branches, 
teaching music a portion of the time. 
All applicants must pass exsminations 
in the following subjects: Musical science, 
elementary harmony, sight singing, voice 
training, methods of instruction. 

On April 13 candidates will be exam- 
ined for license as teachers of shopwork 
in the elementary schools. A candidate 
must have been graduated from a satis- 
factory high school, or received an equiv- 
alent academic training, and completed 
a two years’ course of professional train- 
ing, or graduated from a satisfactory 
college course which included shopwork. 
On April 18 and 19 there will be exam- 
inations for kindergarten license. A can- 
didate must have the qualifications either 
under (a) or (b) following: (a) Gradua- 
tion from a high school or equivalent aca- 
demic training, and the completion of a 
satisfactory course of professional train- 
ing of at least two years, one of which 


Mr. Grout said in reply that the school 
system of New York city was William 
H. Maxwell. The participation in royal- 
ties received from text-books by the su- 
perintendent and the — was 
reaching the proportion of a scandal, and 
the text-book business in New York was 
becoming a monopoly. 


Evening School Teachers. 


The Evening School Teachers’ Associ- 
ation held a meeting on Feb. 25. Dis- 
trict Supt. Matthew J. Elgas made the 
principal address. He advocated the or- 
ganization of evening technical or trade 
schools in which there should be classes 
in machine shop practice, tool making, 
plumbing, pattern making, and wood- 
working, in addition to classes in me- 
chanical drawing, magnetism, electricity, 
and the higher mathematics. He urged 
the teachers to stop agitating for higher 
salaries, and expressed himself as op- 
posed to the application of the Davis law 
to the evening schools, where salaries 
were already liberal. 


LIPPINCOTT’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Edited by Dr. M. G. BRUMBAUGH, Ex-Commissioner of Schools of Puerto Rico, 
Professor of Pedagogy at University of Pennsylvania. 


HINKING AND LEARNING TO THINK 
By Dr. N. C. SCHAEFFER, State Superintendent of Pennsylvania 
351 Pages Cloth Price, $1.25 


A series of clear and practical lectures in the difficult art of teaching pupils to think, designed 
nt phase of pedagogy, without in any way pretending to 








Nine Thousand Copies Sold in Ohio 


By Dr. ISAAC SHARPLESS, President of Haverford College 
385 Pages Cloth - Price, $1 25 


There must be,in addition to professional study, a critical and extended study of related 


truth. The best teacher-training includes a broad, general culture as well as an extended peda- 
gogic training.—EpITorR’s PREFACE. 


Vol. 3 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION By E. L. KEMP, A.M. 
Professor of Pedagogy, State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 
385 Pages Cloth Price, $1.25 


This volume is an intelligent and concise presentation of the educational progress of man- 


kind. It is conservative and thoughtful, and fair inits treatment of the various dominant edu- 
cational influences of the past and the present. A careful study of this book will widen the 
teacher’s professional horizon and make i 


Vol. 4 


feel the dignity of his calling. 


THE EDUCATIONAL THEORY of IMMANUEL KANT 
By EDW. FRANKLIN BUCHNER, Professor in the University of Alabama 
12mo Cloth $1.25, net 


This is a formulation of the couomations of the great philosopher, as exhibited in his lecture 
rom other of his most thougbtful writings. 





Special prices to reading circles and normal schools 
WE HAVE School Text-Books on MATHEMATICS, HISTORY, NATURAL SCIENCE, 


LANGUAGE, also SUPPLEMENTARY READING, SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, and REFER- 
ENCE BOOKS. 


Send for Catalogue. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Puszisurrs 








PHILADELPHIA 
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Literary Itemt. 


The people living south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line have just ground for the 
complaints which they have made con- 
cerning the very large amount of space 
given in school histories to the incidents 
of New ne par history and the rela- 
tively small amount of space given to the 
equally important historical events most 
intimately concerning the people of the 
South. Mr. Waddy Thompson, of At- 
lanta, is the author of A School History 
of the United States, in which these errors 
of proportion are avoided, and which 
has other sterling i, oe 
breadth, fairness, and interest. The book 
will be published by Messrs. D. C. Heath 
& Co., of Boston. 





Rates to St. Louis World’s Fair. 
Tickets to be Sold at very Low Rates via 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 

For the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
to be held at St. Louis, Mo., from April 
30 to December 1, 1904, several forms of 
excursion tickets to St. Louis will be 
placed on sale by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road on April 25, as follows:— 

Season tickets, good to return until De- 
cember 15. 1904, to be sold daily at rate 
of $38.80 from New York. 

Sixty-day excursion tickets, final limit 
not later than December 15, 1904, to be 
= daily at rate of $32.35 from New 

ork. 

Fifteen-day excursion tickets to be sold 
at rate of $26.25 from New York. 

Tickets of the forms named above will 
be sold from other stations on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad at proportionate rates. 

Ten-day special coach excursion tickets 
will be sold on May 10, and on other 
dates to be announced later, good going 
only on special coach trains, or in coaches 
on — trains, and good returning 
in coaches on regular trains, at rate of 
$20.00 from New York, $18.50 from Phil- 
adelphia, and proportionate rates, ap- 
proximating one cent per mile, from 
other points. 

Excursion Tickets by Variable Routes. 
Season tickets and sixty-day excursion 
tickets will be sold via variable routes; 
that is, going by one direct route and re- 
turning via anotner direct route. Vari- 
able route tickets will be sold applying 
through Chicago in one direction at the 
same rates as apply for season and sixty- 
day excursion tickets to St. Louis, going 
and returning via the direct routes. 

On all one-way and round-trip tickets, 
reading to points beyond St. Louis, a 
stop-over of ten days will be permitted 
at St. Louis on payment of afee of $1.00 
and deposit of ticket. 

World’s Fair at St. Louis. 
First Great Excursion. 

Via Pennsylvania Railroad, May 10. 

The Louisiana Purchase Exposition will 
open at St. Louis April 30, and will be in 
— condition on that date. The 

ennsylvania Railroad Company will run 
the first low-rate coach excursion from 
the East to the World’s Fair on May 10, 
affording residents of the Eastern section 
an opportunity to see the great Exposi- 
tion in all the glory of its pristine fresh- 
ness. Tickets will be sold from all 
a stations on the Pennsylvania 

ailroad System. The fare from New 
York will be $20; from Philadelphia, 
$18.50, with proportionate rates, approxi- 
mating one cent per mile, from other 
points. These tickets will be good going 
only on special coach trains to be run on 
May 10, and returning in coaches of reg- 
ular trains leaving St. Louis not later 
than May 19. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 
SOLE RECOMMENDATION. RHODE ISLAND TO MARYLAND 


CITY COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. We have a Telegram. Cancel other telegram. Release here 
vacancy in the department of English inthe Baltimore | probable. Final answer Tuesday. Recommend me. 
City Coilege which it is necessary to fill at once. lam . BOARDMAN, Feb. 8 








inviting correspondence with reference to presenting Telegram. Candidate written of accepts nomination. 
the best name.—Supt. James H. VAN SICKLE, Feb. 5, Bree ag oe. Particulars mailed.—To Mr. 
s AN SICKLE, Feb. 9 
Telegram. Shall lreco d youi diat y On Feb. 11, I received a telegram. calling me to the 
English, Baitimore City College, twelve to fifteen | position of English here at $1400. I begin work to-day. 
hundred ? Telegraph. To LESTER W. BOARDMAN, ou have quite convinced me of the advantages of an 
Providence, R. I., Feb. 8. agency. I thank you for your business-like manner of 
ram, i cannot accept position before June. = with me, and for the despatch with which you 
Recommend me for next year.—MR. BOARDMAN, Feb. 8. ' secured this good position.—Mk. BOARDMAN, Feb. 15. 











 ] 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 —— 5 » le 156 _— Ave., New York. 1505 Penn. Ave,; W; gton 
Cooper . “Hyde Block, 1 80 T ., Portland. 
_ M50 Parrett ing, Sam Francisco — = Stimson Block, preg ER ‘ 
Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 
Interlinear Literal 
Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s . The Best Translations 
d I pyright troductions—New Type— 
Leather Binding--Cloth Sides—Price Reduced | Good Paper— eli Bopad-Conveniont for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket—Price, postpaid, 56 cents each. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
TRANSLATIONS 
Oagatoowe Free} DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 








The University of Chicago School of Education 
Summer Quarter opens June 18, closes September 2 
Professional corses of University grade for teachers 
Excellent opportunities for study of the different kinds of handwork 


Handwork a special feature during the last half of the Quarter. Well-equipped Model 
School, with opportunity for observation and practice work during the first six weeks. 
Stadents may register for the full time, or for three or six weeks. Announcements con- 
taining detailed syllabi of courses now ready. 


Address the School of Education, University of Chicago 














INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY “®yixgs"-? 


JOHN A BALL, Pres, JULIUS H. APPLETON, Vice- Pres.{HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Sec. 
TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 





Percentage 

‘ 1893 1903 Gain of Gains 
Premium Income .. .......... 82,947,516.29 £6,136,253.94  $3,188,737.65 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents $635,250.10 %1,394,496.90 $759,246.80 119.52 
WOT Bisivss. occccccee 83,582,766.39 $7,530, 750.84 $3,947,984.45 110.19 





131.97 
102.56 
159.48 


#$14,480,480.80 833 590,999.39 #$19,110,518.59 
Amounts Insared, Dec. 31 $83 ,760,969.00 8169,668,456.00 $85,907,487.00 
Surplus, December 31 81,020,316.96 $2,647,491.38 $1,627,174.42 
Since its organization the Company has paid to its policy holders in 
Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 Endowments Matured, $4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, $12,073,293.29 


Assets, December 31, 1903, 33,590,999.39 Liabilities, #30,943,508.01 Surplus, $2,647,491.38 


RADIUM 


For Experimental and Medical Use. 

We supply radium of high activity and also 
N 5 

tg vow z, yoy recently invented 


Assets, December 31........ 








An American Encyclopedia of Sport 


Spalding’s Athletic Library 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Health Hints, Health influenced by insulation 
Health influenced by underwear; Health influenced by 
color, pe zereige, who needsit? A series of articles by 


Prof. 
A book that all who 











. B. Warman. 
The Care of the Body, k th : 
value health should read and follow its instructions. 
ules for Games. By Miss Jessie Bancroft. 
Director of Physical sreining, Department of Edu- 
cation, Borough of a . Y. Intended for use 
at recesses and playgrounds. Graded according to age 













m0 oo acta vit and fluorescent screen. of pupils, 
Ey at ny gamed te} EACH BOOK 10 CENTS. 
Duty free prices to schools and colleges. Send Send for complete list of Spalding’s Athletic Library 





for circulars and I of pes, P’ 
cons, and educational lantern slides, covering Geology, 

hy, rong Ds History, Astronomy,etc. Agents 
for E. Carl J. 


rt iss and R. ik Microscopes. 
Dept. 18, 18 Chestuut Bt, Philadelphia. 








A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Baltimore Buffalo St. Louis Minneapolis 
Denver London England 





& J. 
BROWN & EARL 
















FRENCH “sto” | Artistic Furnishings 
for teaching French FOR 





~‘ 


“ PISO'S CURE FOR »p 


m 

CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAIL u 
a Best Cough we, Tastes Ae a 
ve) in time. Sold by druggists. —_ 


n 


N CONSUMPTION 








SCHOOL-ROOMS, TEACHERS’ ROOMS, 
AND LIBRARIES. 


ALICE M. KELLOGG, 


No. 114 E, TWENTY-THIRD ST,, NEW YORK CITY 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for oxnaaination - ei 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
851 and 853 Sixth Ave., NEW YORE 
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Washable Dress Fabrics 


A LARGE VARIETY OF STYLES 
AND COLORINGS. 


Linen Suitings, Mercerized Cotton 
Etamine, Embroidered Chinese Linen, 

Printed Organdie and Net in flowered 
effects, Embroidered Mull and Nainsook, 
French Gazine, Ginghams and Cheviots, 
in checks, stripes and Jacquard figures 
Printed French Madapolam for shirts, 


India and Persian Lawns, 
Wash Chiffons, Dimities. 


Ko 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


THE CHAMPION 


PUNCH AND FASTENER 


OR binding 
documents, 
samples of 

paper, cloth, or 
other fabric 
where an easils 
removable fast - 
ener is required. 
The Punch by a 
light blow is 
driven through a 
thickness of one- 
half inch or more, 
carrying tne 
Champion Fast- 
ener with it and 
when withdrawn 
leaves the Fast- 








THE CHAMPION PUNCH. 


ener in the material; the tangs are then bent down in 


the usual manner. 


The Punch, while 
especially designed for 
use with the Champion 
Fastener, will be found 
very handy for many 
office purposes, as for 

erforating documents 
or the insertion of 
tape or ribbon in ex- 
emplifications under 
seal and similar work 
and for erforating 

aperor fabric for the 
insertion of the or- 
dinary round head or T 
fasteners. 


=> & 





=] 
CHAMPION FASTENERS. 


Price of Champion Punch, with 200 assorted Champion 
Fasteners, Nos. 1,2 and 3 (correspondiog with similar 
numbers of the ordinary round head fasteners) 50c. 

Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, to any part 
of the United States, Canada or Mexico. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


E. L. SIBLEY sennincton Vt. U.S.A 


CORNELL SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 7-AUG. 19, 1904 


118 COURSES IN 23 DEPARTMENTS 


Special mention: Over 30 Courses in Geography 
and Nature Study for Grade and High school 
Teachers. 

Tuition Fee-$25.00. Knowledge, Health, Pleasure. 

Send for Circular and Book of Views. Address. 


The Registrar, Cornell University,Ithaca, N.Y. 


Blackboard 
Stencils # #8 


are the cheapest, handiest, most satisfac- 
tory means of illustration in school. Our 
list comprises over 500 subjects. Send 10 
cents in stamps, and we will send you twe 
samples for trial—a map of North America 
and a drawing or language lesson—to- 
gd with catalog containing complete 











. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., New York 


Ginn & Company have issued an en- 
larged ‘‘ Montgomery’s French History ”’ 
brought down to the year 1903. In addi- 
tion to this the usefulness of the book 
has been further enhanced by the addi- 
tion of numerous maps and eleven full- 
page illustrations. 


Prof. C. H. C. Wright, of Harvard, has 
prepared for the Macmillan Company a 
little book entitled ‘‘Selections from 
Rabelais Gargantua,’’ for the ‘‘ edifica- 
tion of ingenuous youth. The task 
seems daring, but Professor Wright has 
found it possible to draw from the first 
book enough of the text to enable young 
readers in French to make the acquaint- 
ance of one of the greatest of French 
literary artists. 

Longmans, Green & Company are pub- 
lishing a volume on ‘‘The Lighting of 
School-Rooms,’’ by Dr. Stuart H. Rowe. 
This is a ‘*manual for school boards, 
architects, superintendents, and teach- 
ers.’ Dr. Rowe is senior principal of 
the Lowell school district, New Haven, 
Conn., and lectures on pedagogy in Yale 
university. He is the author of ‘‘The 
Physical Nature of the Child and How te 
Study It.”’ 


The Lakeside Classics, published by 
Ainsworth & Company, 380 Wabash 
avenue, are worthy the careful considera- 
tion of thoughtful teachers. This series 
is suited to the purpose of every grade. 
‘* Patriotic Selections,’’ just issued in a 
new edition, shows the broad scope of 
the series. It includes Washington's 
Farewell Address; Lincoln’s ‘‘ Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,’’ Gettysburg speech 
and second inaugural, and the last 
speech of President McKinley. These 
are followed by some of the choicest 
oems of William Cullen Bryant. The 
Siegen hical sketches are excellent, and 
the volumes, in every way surpass the 
ordinary publications for school use. 
A series of text-books is planned by 
the Macmillan Company, called Mac- 
millan’s Commercial Series. The gen- 
eral editor is Dr. Cheesman A. Herrick. 
director of the school of commerce, Phil- 
adelphia Central high school. The first 
book to be published is the ‘‘ Geography 
of Commerce.’’ This will be followed 
by ‘‘ Economics”’ and the ‘‘ History ”’ of 
commerce. 


A collection of short stories by Henryk 


thor, is announced for publication this 
spring by Little, Brown & Co., the au- 
thorized publishers of Sienkiewicz in 
this country. These stories have been 
translated by Jeremiah Curtin, who has 
just paid the great Polish author a visit 
at his home in Warsaw. The titleof the 
book will be ‘‘ Life and Death and Other 
Legends and Stories,’’ the initial story, 
‘‘Life and Death,’’ a Hindu legend, be- 
ing Sienkiewicz’s latest work. 





Life Guards. 


The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud of 
them. Not only the King’s household, 
but yours, ours, everybody’s should have 
its life guards. The need of them is es- 
pmged great when the greatest foes of 
ife, diseases, find allies in the very ele- 
ments as colds, influenza, catarrh, the 
grip, and pneumonia do in the stormy 
month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these diseases 
is to strengthen the system with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—the greatest of all life 
guards. It removes the conditions in 
which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigorand tone to 
all the vital organs and functions, and 
imparts a genial warmth to the blood. 
Remember the weaker the system the 
greater the exposure todisease. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla makes the system strong. 


Sienkiewicz, the well-known Polish au-| TILE 


MEN 
CAPABLE OF EARNING 


$3,000 to $10,000 
A YEAR 


Teacher, Traveling Salesman, Clerk, 
Merchant, 


NO MATTER WHAT YOUR 
BUSINESS! 


A complete reorganization of the producing depart- 
ment of The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New 
York in this section affords a chance for a few good 
men ; eight vacancies on the agency force remain open 
for men of character and ability; you can find ont by 
writing whether it will be worth while for you to make 
a change; no previous experience is necessary. 


A course of professional instruction given free 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Ricuarp A. McCurpy, President 


HAS PAID POLICY-HOLDERS OVER 
630 MILLION DOLLARS 


Address GEORGE T. DEXTER, Superinten- 
dent of Domestic Agencies, 32 Nassau St., New 
York City, N. Y. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream ©, ™4S1°4" 


BEAUTIFIER 


Removes Tan, 
imple, Freckles 
Moth-Patches 
Rash and Skin 
diseases, 


ovary 
on eauty, and 
™ defies detection. 
On its virtues it 
has stood the test 
of years; no 
other has, and is 
so harmless we 
taste it to be 
sure it is properly 
made. Accept no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
Thedistinguished 
Dr. i. Sayre 
said to a lady of 
the haut-ton (a patient), “As you ladies will use them, 1 
recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least harmful of all 
the Skin preparations.” One bottle will last six months, 
usingitevery day. GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUB- 
t removes superfluous hair without in- 
jury to the skin. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 


For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U.&., Canada, and Europe. Also found 
in N. Y. Gity at R. H. Macy’s, ‘Wanamaker’s and other 
Fancy Goods Dealers. §#~ Beware of Base imitations. 
$1,000 Reward for arrest and proof of any one selling the 
same. 





as beautities the 
i No other 
cosmetic like it. 


skin. 





Purifies as well 












A LB. IN 
5-Ls. Lots 
Recutar 

Price 
33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST.,N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 


LAING’S PLANETARIUM... 


Solves the problems of 
theSeasons,Day’sLenath, 
Moon's Phases, Tides, 
Eclipses, Zodiac, etc., etc. 


Writte for full particulars 
to 


LAING PLANETARIUM C0. 


(Dept. G@), Detroit, Mich. 




















Please mention this paper when writing. 
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BAD BLOOD 


“T had trouble with my bowels which made m 
blood impure. fe was covered with pimples 
which no yoxterna remedy could remove. I tried 
your Cascarets and great was m: joy when the 

imples disappeared after a month’s stead 
Thave few havg found rel om L | all my friends and 

ate a few have found reli 
7 C. J. Pusch, 967 Park Ive. ee how York City, N. Y. 





Best For 


The Bowels. ‘ 


They WORK WHILE YOU si eeF 


Pleasant, Palatable, Potent, Taste Gast, Do Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped cco 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 600 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 


; >] 
Pears 
Few people know the 


comfort and beauty of 
perfect natural skin. 





Have you used Pears’ 


soap? 
Sold all over the world. 





NORTH AMERICAN 
GYMNASTIC UNION 


Normal School of Gymnastics 


558-568 BROADWAY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. WITTICH, DiRECTOR 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 








Latest and most progressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation of original teeth a 
spectaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 





ae 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES, sev," Asthma, 
or by mail, 85. — 


STOWELL & CO. wwe th 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 








Monthly Magazines. 


Who wrote ‘‘Mary Had a Little 
Lamb ’’? Not Mothes Goose, as many 
persons suppose. There are two claim- 
ants to the authorship of the immortal 
jingle: John Roulstone, who is said - 
have written the lines to Mrs. Mary E. 
Tyler, and Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale. 
Richard Walden Hale, a great nephew of 
the latter, has explored the evidence and 
prepared the results of his investigations 
for readers of the March Century. He 
explains fully the ‘‘ Tyler myth”’ and its 
prea gb and tells in detail the 

ry of Mrs. Hale’s writing of the chil- 
pt s classic. 


A frontispiece portrait of Herbert 
Spencer is one of the attractions of the 
Popular Science Monthly for January. 
Among the topics treated are ‘‘ The 
College Course,’’ ‘‘The Eruption of 
Pelee,’’ ‘‘ Immigzation and the Public 
Health, ”” “Voice, Song, and Speech,’’ 
etc 


Our readers who are studying nature 
should read that superb magazine, Birds 
and Nature. The plates show birds and 
other wild creatures true to coloring and 
life. The January number is an un- 
usually fine one. 


A notable contribution to the current 
number of the Southern Workman is an 
address by Chancellor Hill, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, on ‘‘Southern Educa- 
tion a National Responsibility.’’ Among 
the other articles are ‘‘Indians Who 
are Helping Themselves; ‘‘ The Creation 
Myth of the Dieguefio Indians’’; ‘* The 
Negro Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘Turkish eee and Bible 
Printing.”’ 


Country Life in panes for January 
has a splendidly illustrated article’ suit- 
able to the time of year, in the series of 
‘“*Country Homes of Famous Ameri- 
cans.’’ Edgar Mayhew Bacon writes of 
the Haverhill and Amesbury homes of 
John Greenleaf Whittier. There are 
also articles on ‘‘A Michigan Peach 
Farm,”’ “The Mind of a Horse,’’ ‘In 
the Ducking Blind,”’ ‘A Hundred-Dol- 
lar Greenhouse,”’ ete. 


Comfort in Travel. 


Is realized to the highest degree when 
travelirg on the fine fast trains of the 
Michigan Central ‘‘The Niagara Falls 
Route,’’ to Detroit, Michigan Points, 
and Chicago. For folder and ees 
tion address W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. 
A., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buffalo, N. Y. 


California. 

For illustrated folder and full informa- 
tion via all lines, including itinerary cov- 
ering reverse route if desired, address 
W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. A., Michi- 
gan Central R. R., 486 Ellicott Sq., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP pes pose aed for 
OVER FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
forse R CHILDREN WHILE TEE ETHING ‘WITH 
iT Succr Ss. by SOUTHES the CHILD 
SOPTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
IND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAB- 
RHA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure to ask _ for “ Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and 

take noother kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





] hs | aye No sand ye! 
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dlneerbe marrjo 
Dont refuse alee 


ir AAVI ce 


touse SAPOLIO: Iris a? 
solid cake of scouring soap, 
used for cleaning purnoses, , 





All Humors 


Are impure matters which the skia, 
liver, kidneys and other organs cam 
not take care ¢f without help, there ia 
such an accumulation of them. 

They litter the whole system. 

Pimples, boils, eczema and other 
eruptions, loss of appetite, that tired 
feeling, bilious turns, fits of indiges- 
tion, dull headaches and many other 
troubles are due to them. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Remove all humors, overcome all 
[their effects, strengthen, tone and 
invigorate the whole system. 

“I had salt rheum om my hands so that I 
could not work. I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and it drove out the humor. I continued 


its use till the sores disappeared.” Murs, 
Ina O. Buown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia promises te 
cure and keeps the promise. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
Benches, Tools, Draw- 


ing Tables, etc. & 
Get the BEMIS Standard. 
Catalogue free. 
A. L. BEMIS, Worcester, Mass. 











Extra fine imported 
56=piece *\ 
China Gea Set r| 


FREE 4s 


with an order for 25 lbs. of 
New Crop, 60c., 70¢., or 80c. 
Tea, or 25 lbs. Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
lb., or an_assorted order 
Teas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 lbs. Bomosa Coffee, 
83c. a lb., or 50-2 02. Bottles 
of pure ‘extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc.. or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice—any kind—abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 
Address Mr. J. 1. C. care of 
The Great American Tea Co 

Box 289 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York 


MEMORY, 


How to Improve It. 


2 Dr. Edward Pick was for 
many years the most eminent 
authority on memory and the 
“means of improving it. His 
celebrated course of lectures 
was given before colleges and 
universities, teachers and pro- 
fessional men and women, and 
was highly praised. Just before his death 
he put these lectures into book form 
for the first time. The instruction given 
in it is invaluable for anyone who has 
need of agood memory—and who has not? 
The lectures, to hear which a large fee was 
gladly paid by thousands, now greatly 
elaborated are here rendered available to 
all. There is no doubt but that with this 
book and careful observance of its instruc- 
tions, the memory may be greatly im- 
proved. 
Price, $1.00 net, postpaid 


KELLOGG & Co., 61 E. 9th St., 
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